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Increased Optimism Shown by 


FACTORY IMPROVEMENTS 


NDICATIONS that the Confectionery Industry is ex- 

pecting a boom era are given in the unusual activity 

among manufacturers this summer in renovating, 
adding to, and improving their production facilities. 
In some cases, of course, the construction or renovation 
work consists merely of improvement to old facilities, 
but the number of additions and new installations of 
equipment noted during the past few weeks, seem positive 
proof that some of the manufacturers, at least, are look- 
ing for greatly increased business this Fall and during 
the next few years. 

This trend is one of the brightest rays of cheerfulness 
on the horizon of the Industry just now, after months of 
slack business and several years of under-normal pro- 
duction. With the idea of getting the real low-down on 
construction work in the candy business, this publication 
sent out questionnaires to manufacturers known to be 
be renovating or constructing additional facilities, and 
a resume of the information gathered through these 
questionnaires is given herewith in the thought that gen- 
eral information such as this can but lift the general 
morale of the Industry and foster a renewed spirit of 
hopefulness and optimism. 

Most important of the new construction items, both 
because of the firm and because of the size of its ex- 
penditure, is that describing the addition being built by 
E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago. Brach’s are erecting a 
half-million dollar addition to their plant in Chicago. 
Work is underway on a two-story addition on top of the 





Over the past few months rumors of factory 
improvement here, renovation there and 
building activity generally have come to us. 
Finally, our curiosity got the better of us, 
and we sent out a survey to learn just what 
was going on in the building or factory im- 
provement line. The accompanying article 
tells the story. From the cries of “hard 
times”’ being heard all around, you wouldn’t 
believe this, would you?—The Editor 








one-story shipping department, which was built in 1935. 

Frank V. Brach, vice president of the company, is 
quoted as saying this new addition is to be the first 
step in a two-year expansion program. The new floors 
will add 90,000 sq. ft. of floor space to the present 
313,000 sq. ft. of the plant. The new part will be air 
conditioned as is the entire manufacturing area in the 
plant. The new unit, 160 x 280 feet, will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000, according to the architects. In addi- 
tion, $200,000 will be spent in equipment, making a half 
million dollar investment. Completion is set for October 
15. The Brach company now employs 2,000 men and 
women in the peak season and sells annually about 


80,000,000 Ibs. of candy. 
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Another firm in Chicago which has added new space 
to its factory is the Schutter Candy Co. Work was 
started July 1 on a two-story addition which has now 
been completed. The new space is completely air con- 
ditioned and is being used to house the company’‘s offices, 
and storage and shipping facilities. According to com- 
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pany officials, the production facilities of the company 
have been so taxed in recent months that more storage 
and shipping room became imperative. The new ad- 
dition was built to remove a bottleneck which was slow- 
ing down production. 

F. A. Martoccio, general manager of the Hollywood 
Candy Co., Centralia, Ill., announced in July that the 
addition to the third story of the south wing of the candy 
plant would be completed by August 1. The addition 
was started several weeks ago at an estimated cost of 
$15,000, with two-thirds of the cost being financed by the 
Centralia Chamber of Commerce, with the thought that 
the Hollywood company would be able to employ more 
local labor after the addition was completed. Mr. Mar- 
toccio said that $100,000 worth of equipment would be 
installed in the added area and that the addition will 
become a working unit of the plant by September 15. 


New Plant for 
Pelican State Co. 


Max J. Pinski, owner of the Pelican State Candy Co., 
New Orleans, La., reports that his company is about ready 
to occupy the new and much larger plant recently com- 
pleted. The new building is three stories and contains 
about 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. New and up-to-date 
machinery is being installed and when ready for oper- 
ations, it is said this plant will be among the most modern 
candy factories in the South. 

In Des Moines, lowa, two candy manufacturers have 
made changes which warrant their mention in this article. 
A new factory for the Peacock Candy Co., is under con- 
struction at 610 Second Avenue, and the company will 
shortly move into its new quarters, a two-story building. 
The Northwestern Candy Company recently purchased 
the building into which it moved following a fire which 
seriously damaged its old quarters last February. Both 
items represent considerable expenditures for quarters 
and equipment. 

In Elyria, Ohio, Bill Seghy, confectionery manufac- 
turer, has moved into larger quarters. Writes Mr. 
Seghy. “This business is a mere infant among confec- 
tionery manufacturers. However, it has grown steadily 
since its inception in March, 1933. Our bank account 
was clamped down at the time and the business was 
forced to start ‘on the cuff.’ Since then we have im- 
proved slowly but constantly.” 

The latest improvement was the removal of the com- 
pany’s store to a larger space next door, where a soda 
fountain has also been installed. Seven persons are 
employed regularly. Practically everything is handmade, 
including the nut and popcorn confections in which this 
company specializes, and hand-made chocolates. The 
company manufacturers only for its own stores and 
several nearby affiliates. 
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In a letter from J. J. Collins of Consolidated Candies, 
San Francisco, Cal., some highlights are thrown on the 
consolidation which recently brought together three Far 
West manufacturing concerns. Writes Mr. Collins: 
“Consolidated Candies is a combination of three factories, 
Fox- Lindsey Candy Co., makers of 5c bars exclusively, 
Golden Gate Candy Mfg. Co., producing a general line 
of pan work, and Collins Candy Co., featuring wrapped 
chews, peanut brittle and hard candy specialties. The 
latter two, formerly in San Francisco, were moved into 
the Fox-Lindsey plant in Emeryville (Oakland), and all 
three are now being operated under one management. 
The same goods manufactured heretofore by the separate 
companies will be continued. There will be some equip- 
ment added, the floor space re-arranged (streamlined, 
as it were) to make for more production efficiency. We 
anticipate a much greater output, perhaps an increase of 
100 per cent, and will naturally employ a correspondingly 
larger number of workers. Air conditioning is at present 
confined to the pan room.” 


Howard Stark Enlarges 
Production Facilities 


Howard B. Stark, whose company, the Howard B. 
Stark Co., Milwaukee, Wis., specializes in caramels and 
lozenges, indicates that his company recently moved to 
new quarters. Begun at the start of this year, when 
Mr. Stark took over after the demise of the old American 
Candy Co., of which he was vice president and secretary, 
the original Stark set-up involved two complete depart- 
ments in the old American Candy Co. building, the 
investment in each amounting to something over $25,000. 
In the past three months, the company has moved to 
new quarters in the same building at an expense of 
about $5,000, part of which was for new equipment. 
Mr. Stark says that equipment for complete air con- 
ditioning will be installed in 1940. There has been 
considerable increase in employment from just a few 
people the first of this year to approximately 40 regular 
employees at the present time. 

Schreiber Candy Co., Scranton, Pa., is spending ap- 
proximately $12,000 in renovating its factory, according 
to their answer to our questionnaire. The entire factory 
is being revamped in order to obtain more efficiency, 
and installation of new equipment which is necessary to 
bring the company’s production up when it is needed. 
Here again is the anticipation of increased demand for 
which the company is getting ready. .Approximately 
$3,000 of the total sum is being spent for air conditioning 
and the remainder will go into new machinery, consisting 
of a vacuum cooker, mogul, decorator, bottomer, and a 
hand roll machine. The company expects the re-arrange- 
ment of the production facilities will result in an ap- 
proximate 30 per cent increase in employment, since they 
expect to take on the manufacture of new lines. No 
estimate of the increased production was hazarded at 








-! 


this time, but the whole idea of the revamping, as 
stated in their reply, is in anticipation of more business. 

Disney Candy Co., owned by Claude Disney, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., has completed addition of another story to its 
factory. It also erected a 12-car garage in the rear of 
the plant, to house the company’s delivery cars. 
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Back in Chicago again, briefly, the Blommer Chocolate 
Company opened its plant recently. Making an exten- 
sive line of chocolate coatings and penny and nickel bars, 
the company was organized by three Blommer brothers, 
Al J., Bernard, and Henry, all of whom formerly worked 
for Ambrosia of Milwaukee. Further, the Joe Lowe 
Corporation, subsidiary of the Lowe Corporation of New 
York, recently leased 65,00 sq. ft. of space at 1000 North 
Ogden Ave., and approximately $20,000 will be spent 
on new equipment. Occupying two floors in the build- 
ing, the space will be completely air conditioned at an 
additional expense of $20,000. The company makes 
bakers’ supplies, ice cream and candy, and frozen con- 
fections on sticks. 


Improvements In 
Boston Area 


A quick survey of the territory in and near Boston, 
made recently by W. H. Belcher, managing director of 
the New England Manufacturing Confectioners Associa- 
ation, shows that the following companies have made, 
or are making the following improvements: 


C. A. Briggs Co., Cambridge: Remodeling of air con- 
ditioning facilities with additional room for the storage 
of finished goods. Daggett Chocolate Co., Cambridge: 
Has extended air conditioned space in making and 
storage rooms to a total of over 1,000,000 cu. ft. to be 
kept at about 60° F. A storage house capable of hold- 
ing 10,000 bags of cacao beans under the proper storage 
conditions is being built to the factory proper. 


Deran Confectionery Co., Cambridge: Has increased its 
air conditioned facilities about 50 per cent so that the 
rooms for making and handling chocolate centers, etc. 
are air conditioned. Durand Manufacturing Co., Cam- 
bridge: Has within the year increased its air conditioned 
space for finished goods. Cost quotations are now being 
secured for the doubling of equipment for making hard 
candies and specialties. 

Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., Cambridge: Has in- 
creased its stores by recent addition of an outlet at Cod- 
man Square, 531 Washington street in downtown Boston, 
and a second store in Worcester. (Fanny Farmer will 
also begin operating a new factory in Harrisburg, Pa., 
about September 15, as was reported in the “M.C.” last 
month) . 

Gobelin Co., Inc., Cambridge: Extended its air con- 
ditioned facilities to include the office. Liberty Chocolate 
Co., Boston: Has increased its cooled space for finished 
goods, besides taking an extra floor for stock of packing 
materials. Miller & Hollis, Inc., Boston: Has taken 
another floor at 65 Beverly St., about 9,000 additional 
square feet. This space is for manufacturing and stor- 
age and a large portion of it will be air conditioned. 
New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge: One of 
the firms which has developed a large line of small 
packages in conjunction with its bulk line and obviously 
finds a need for additional space for packing materials 
and finished goods, in view of the necessity of carrying 
a larger finished stock based on shorter hours and ma- 
chine capacity. The carrying of such stock pre-supposes 
the holding up of sales volume. 

Phoebe Phelps Caramel Co., Boston: Has moved from 
its quarters in North End to approximately the same 
space at 65 Plympton St., in the South End. This firm 
has the advantage of being so arranged that all manu- 
facturing procedure is carried on on one floor. W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., Boston; Completing the installation 
for the receiving and handling of sugar in bulk. This 
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installation consists of worms and bucket elevators to 
storage bins. 


In Philadelphia, the Tower Candy Co., has purchased 
a building adjoining its present location and will enlarge 
its manufacturing facilities. Cold storage equipment for 
Christmas and Easter goods is being installed. Another 
Philadelphia firm, Herbert Candy Co., owned by George 
Haenkel, is now specializing completely-in pan work. 
In Baltimore, the Tas-T-Nut Co., headed by Walter Weeks, 
is expanding its manufacturing facilities to include bulk 
nut candies, principally nut rolls and fudge. New equip- 
ment has been installed. 


Two new concerns which have just recently gone into 
business in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, are 
Trudeau Candies, Inc., with headquarters and factory 
in St. Paul, and Candy Craft, Inc., with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. The former company was organized by 
Oscar Trudeau and L. J. Maschka, both widely known 
in the industry. Bars and specialties will be included in 
the Trudeau line. Candy Craft, Inc., was organized by 
three men formerly associated with the Hollywood 
Candy Co., formerly located in Minneapolis. 


In St. Louis, the Mavrakos Candy Co., large retail 
manufacturer, has purchased a two-story building, and 
complete reconditioning of the building is underway. Re- 
cently in Fulton, N. Y., the Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Chocolate Company began work on a new four-story 
plant building. The new building adjoins the two other 
units which now make up the plant. Additional floor 
space of 68,000 sq. ft. will be provided, and the new 
building is expected to be ready for use in about another 
eight weeks. 


In Detroit, it is reported that the Fred W. Sanders 
Company, large manufacturer-retailer operating 20 stores 
in the city and suburbs, has purchased a factory site 
consisting on 814 acres, at Oakman boulevard and Lin- 
coln avenue. The site was purchased from the Detroit 
Creamery Company. A thoroughly modern plant will 
be erected for the manufacture of candy, ice cream, baked 
goods and other lines. 


Homer J. Williamson, Inc., candy manufacturers in 
Indianapolis, Ind., have leased a new three-story build- 
ing which will give the company 40,000 sq. ft. of factory 
and warehouse space. Growth in volume of business 
necessitated the move. The company ships its products 
into 36 states. 


CANDY MAN'S CALENDAR 


Sept. 20-23—Annual conference, National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


Oct. 2-3—Boston Conference on Distribution, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 


Oct. 2-6—Premium Exposition, Hotel Astor, New York. 


Oct. 19-20—First annual meeting, Packaging Institute, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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GELATIN 
An Edible Colloid for Confectionery Use 


Seventh of the Analytical Studies of Candy Raw Materials 


By K. E. LANGWILL 


ELATIN is obtained from bone, skin, tendon and 
ts cartilage of animals. It does not occur in the 

free state but is obtained by a process that 
breaks down natural compounds, liberating gelatin (col- 
lagen) which may then be extracted with hot water. If 
used for food purposes, it must be made from undecom- 
posed and uncontaminated material obtained from healthy 
animals. To insure a wholesome and appetizing product, 
it must also be free from objectionable color and odor. 
Gelatin may be purchased in the form of sheets, shreds, 
flakes or powder, but the latter two forms are most gen- 
erally encountered. 


Confectionery Use 


As far as the confectioner is concerned, the functions 
of gelatin are threefold. It has the property of render- 
ing a product elastic; of taking up and retaining large 
amounts of air and water; and of inhibiting crystalliza- 
tion or graining of sugar. These all work together to 
make gelatin one of the most useful colloids. Outside of 
the confectionery field, we find gelatin employed in the 
manufacture of ice cream, flavoring emulsions and dessert 
powders. Entirely away from the food field, it is used 
in various forms as adhesives, sizing, medium for bac- 
teriological cultures and in photographic processes. 

More gelatin is probably consumed in the production 
of marshmallow (which may contain up to 3% by weight 
of the ingredients employed) than in any other single 
confection type. It also finds a limited use in frappes, 
whips and “cremes” that later become a part of other 
confections. Occasionally a small percentage will be 
found in nougat but more often albumen is the colloid 
employed. Gelatin also finds a limited use in the produc- 
tion of gums. Such confections are chewy in character 
but consistency is not comparable to starch gums and 
jellies. It may be employed in conjunction with starch 
or used alone. The resulting gums will usually contain 
from 5 to 8 per cent of gelatin. When starch is also used 
it will rarely exceed 10%. Corn syrup and sugar are 
used in about equal proportions and, along with water, 
color and flavor, complete the confection. In the pro- 
duction of marshmallow types, it is particularly desirable 
to use a gelatin which exhibits good beating power as 
well as gel strength since each minute air bubble must be 
enclosed in a firm but elastic film. It is not always 
possible to obtain a single type with both these properties 
and in such cases a combination of two types, one of 
which has high gel strength while the other has good 
beating quality, will give satisfactory results. 
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Evaluation 


Gelatin is usually graded on the “Bloom” test which is 
an indication of gel strength. The Bloom gelometer (the 
instrument for measuring this value) is expensive and 
requires elaborate technique so that few laboratories ex- 
cept those associated directly with the gelatin industry 
employ this test regularly. Briefly the test consists of 
making up a solution of gelatin of definite strength in a 
standard container and chilling it for a definite length of 
time. It is then placed under the plunger of the ap- 
paratus and enough weight is placed on the plunger to 
cause a 4 mm. depression of the gelled mass. This re- 
sultant weight, expressed in grams, is known as the 
“Bloom” of the gelatin. 


Before going further into a general discussion, it may 
be well to note various comparative tests made on four 
samples of gelatin picked at random. 


No. 1. No.2. No.3. No. 4. 
Moisture 9.95% 7.07% 12.24% 9.35% 
Ash 0.64% 2.07% 2.10% 1.36% 
Acidity calc. 
as H.SO, 142% 1.58% 1.05% 0.50% 
pH 4.83 4.58 5.11 5.45 
Nitrogen 15.94% 16.03% 15.10% 15.83% 
SOz in parts 
per million 21 20 53 19 
Solution Clear Sl.Cloud Cloudy Very Cloudy 
Odor Good Meaty Good Good 
Gel strength ++++ ++ + ++ 
Soundness 
(after 24 
hrs. ) Good Good Good Good 


Samples No. 1 and No. 2 were almost white in color 
while No. 3 and No. 4 were distinctly yellow. This color 
was carried into the water solution causing No. 3 and 
No. 4 to be much darker than No. 1 and No. 2 and the 
insoluble matter present produced a decided cloud which 
was not obtained in the first two samples. The comparative 
gel strength was determined by the finger test. A 312% 
solution of each gelatin was prepared and allowed to 
stand over night at 40°F. in a suitable glass container 
(beaker), loosely covered. The next morning the “set” 
samples were graded by gently pressing down with the 
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finger until the gel broke. No. 1 required a great 
deal more pressure than either No. 2 or No. 4, and No. 3 
was the weakest of them all. For a quick comparison 
of gelatins of unknown strength with a standard, this 
method is commonly used and with a little practice be- 
comes fairly reliable. There are “penetrometers” and 
other instruments for measuring gel strength but they 
are not absolutely essential for comparative purposes. 


Soundness may be determined upon a similarly gelled 
sample as that used for gel strength. By soundness we 
mean freedom from bacteria and mold spores. If the 
sample is properly covered and prevented from con- 
tamination by the outside air and after standing at 
room temperature (65°—75°F.) for 24 hours, it shows 
no dots or bacterial colonies either on top or below 
the surface when held in the light, it may be reported as 
good. This does not necessarily mean that the gelatin 
is absolutely sterile for colonies may develop after 36 
to 48 hours at room temperature. 


At this point it is apropos to mention the fact that 
many micro-organisms are more easily killed in a highly 
acid medium than in one that is more nearly neutral in 
reaction. The manufacturing of gelatin at a low pH 
(high acidity) takes advantage of this fact and results 
in more effective bacterial destruction. If the acidity of 
a sample of gelatin is high, it is possible that the low 
bacterial count may be due in part to the death of or- 
ganisms incapable of surviving the environment and to 
the increased efficiency of bacterial destruction by heat 
in high acid media. However, a low bacterial count 
is believed to be a fairly good index of pure, wholesome 
quality although the factors affecting bacterial destruction 
and growth, such as acidity, must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Further proof of the purity of gelatin may be obtained 
by determining the absence of compounds of the heavy 
metals such as copper, zinc, lead and arsenic. Zinc salts 
are sometimes employed as preservatives in glue manu- 
facture so that their presence in edible gelatin is doubly 
significant. Sulphur dioxide was formerly permitted in 
amounts up to 350 parts per million but the samples 
examined were well below this limit. There is no definite 
limit set at the present time, the permitted amount de- 
pending on whether such amount is harmful. The 
Standards of the United States Joint Committee of 1907 
gave 2% as the maximum limit for ash and 15% as a 
minimum limit for nitrogen. This ash limit has been 
exceeded by samples No. 2 and No. 3 but all samples 
are well above the minimum for nitrogen. It is to be 
noted that the alkaline type of gelatin may contain up 
to 2.25% of ash and still be acceptable while the acid 
type does not often exceed 1.25%. 


Viscosity and Its Effect 


For marshmallow or any product requiring the incor- 
poration of air by agitation, the viscosity of the gelatin 
solution constitutes an important factor. This may be 
obtained by using a pipette as described in a previous 
article on STARCH, published in the August issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, or a standard cap- 
illary tube viscosimeter. In working with gelatin, how- 
ever, the time factor—time elapsing between making up 
the solution and determining the viscosity—must be con- 
trolled as well as the temperature at which it is taken. 
Some workers have found that a relationship exists be- 
tween viscosities of various gelatins and the specific 
gravity of marshmallow batches made up from such 
samples. The specific gravity is calculated by dividing 
the weight of a known volume of marshmallow by the 
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weight of an equal volume of water. As the specific 
gravity of the marshmallow batch decreases, that is the 
batch increases in volume due to the excellent beating 
quality of the gelatin, the viscosity of the gelatin used 
shows an increased value. Upon microscopic examina- 
tion, the size of the air cells will be found to have de- 
creased and the number increased with the lowering of 
specific gravity. The only practical way to definitely 
determine the beating power of a gelatin is to make a 
trial batch of marshmallow at the same time and in 
identically the same manner as one of known quality and 
compare the two resulting products. 

Another practical test which is often made on success- 
ive batches of gelatin is called the “inversion test.” A 
weighed quantity of gelatin is mixed with a known weight 
of sucrose and the whole made up to a definite volume 
with water (generally a solution containing 3% of gelatin 
and 50% sucrose is employed). After heating this mixture 
on a boiling water bath for a predetermined length of 
time, the amount of sugar inverted is determined. This 
will give an indication of how the gelatin will behave 
when added to a hot syrup batch as well as check the 
acidity with that of previous gelatin samples. 


Minor Uses 


The use of gelatin in the production of flavoring emul- 
sions should be considered inasmuch as a sugar syrup 
is employed as the carrier for essential oils. A syrup 
composed of two parts of invert sugar to one part of 
sucrose stands up the longest without showing grain. 
Using as little as 0.25% gelatin an emulsion containing 
5% of oil may be made and with orange oil as much 
as 15% may be incorporated. By increasing the per- 
centage of gelatin, the amount of oil incorporated in the 
syrup may also be increased within certain limits. The 
following lemon oil emulsion will serve as an example: 


Invert sugar syrup (80%)................ 60 lbs. 
Medium fine granulated sugar.......... 24 Ibs. 
_ eee spokane itonasicts . 16 lbs. 
Gelatin (180 Bloom—amin. ) ..... ... & ozs. 


The gelatin is dissolved in water, corn syrup added 
and the mixture heated until solution is complete. The 
invert syrup is then added and the whole thoroughly 
mixed. The refractive index of this solution should be 
approximately 1.4720. In the preparation of the emul- 
sion, 20 ounces of terpeneless and 20 ounces of regular 
lemon oil are mixed with enough of the above solution 
to produce 10 gallons. This mixture is then homo- 
genized and left standing for 18 hours which allows 
entrapped air bubbles to rise to the surface. Glass con- 
tainers are filled from the bottom outlet of the emulsion 
container and tightly stoppered. The resultant emulsion 
will be practically transparent. 


Irrespective of the food or food product in which 
gelatin is an essential part, the same general and specific 
requirements will apply. It must be pure; it must be 
sound; and it should be odorless and without excessive 
color. All confection types of which it is a necessary 
part contain appreciable quantities of moisture. When 
such confections are packaged and stored in a warm 
place, they will sweat and condensed moisture forms a 
fertile field for the propagation of molds and bacteria. 
Contamination from the outside may be controlled by 
proper packaging, but when contamination comes also 
from within there is not much that can be done to insure 
sterility. With the various practical and technical tests 
that have been enumerated or incorporated by reference, 
it should not be difficult for the average manufacturer to 
check up his several and successive deliveries of gelatin. 
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COMPROMISE SETTLEMENTS 


How Chicago Candy Credit 
Group Met a Problem 


major problems confronting the credit executives 

in the candy industry today. Realizing this, the 
Confectioners’ Credit Group of the Chicago Association 
of Credit Men, composed of the leading candy manu- 
facturers in and around Chicago, decided recently on a 
definite plan of action to handle successfully the various 
offers submitted by a debtor. 

A committee was first appointed to make a thorough 
study of compromise offers. Its report brought to light 
the difficulties the individual credit executive had to cope 
with. It was found that in some instances the per- 
centage of settlement offered one creditor was entirely 
different from that proposed to another. It was brought 
out in other instances that a percentage of settlement was 
offered some creditors while others were still shipping 
and being paid in full. In some cases settlements were 
offered where the account, under efficient management, 
could have paid off 100c on the dollar. In certain cases 
the compromise offer was accepted by some creditors 
without investigation. Others who investigated the actual 
facts and rejected the offer received 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

Other interesting situations too numerous to mention 
were brought out by the committee. 

With this report in their possession, the Confectioners’ 
Credit Group, through close cooperation, set up the neces- 
sary machinery to carry out a unified method that would 
cover all offers. Under the new set-up now in effect, 
when one of the group members receives an offer of 
settlement for less than 100 cents on the dollar or for an 
extension of time, a flash to that effect is immediately 
sent to every other member of the group. 

This is done through the medium of the Credit Group 
Department of the Chicago Association of Credit Men 
who work very closely with the Confectioners’ Group. 
The members involved in a particular case immediately 
notify the Association whether or not they are interested 
and the amount of their claim, if any. This information 
is given to the vice chairman who appoints three members 
of the Confectioners’ group, usually representing the 
larger creditors, to act as a committee and proceed with 
an immediate investigation. 


(Y inajor prob settlements have become one of the 


If, in the estimation of the committee, a meeting of all 
of the creditors is necessary, a meeting is called. All 
available financial information is requested of the debtor 
and his attorney, and also from the various interested 
creditors. With that information in their possession the 
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members of the group discuss the problem confronting 
them until a satisfactory plan of settlement is accepted 
by all concerned. By this united action the plan of 
compromise offer made in good faith by a deserving 
debtor can be accepted as well as a questionable settle- 
ment rejected. 


Through the alertness and cooperation of group mem- 
bers in handling these settlements, considerable loss to 
the industry has been eliminated. It has also aided in 
reducing the number of settlements offered. 


In instances where the plan of settlement is not con- 
sidered fair, the settlement is rejected and the necessary 
steps are taken to protect the rights of the creditors in- 
volved. In cases where the debtor has refused to co- 
operate or give the necessary information that is essential 
to handle these offers intelligently, a bankruptcy petition 
is filed. The debtor is then questioned in court under 
the new bankruptcy act, which gives creditors the right 
to question debtors on all details of their business prior 
to bankruptcy. In tiiose cases where it is felt there are 
discrepancies, the details are turned over to the Fraud 
Prevention department of the National Association of 
Credit Men for further investigation. 


In nearby points the Chicago group is ready and has 
gone into court with its own claims before the referee in 
bankruptcy and protested against a proposed offer. In 
other instances, group members have appointed a com- 
mittee which has traveled to other points to personally 
investigate an involved situation. 


The results of this concerted cooperative action are 
receiving national recognition and favorable commenda- 
tion from mercantile agencies, referees in bankruptcy, 
and others interested. Best results can be obtained 
through group action by handling compromise settle- 
ments in an intelligent and efficient manner for the 
mutual benefit of the manufacturer and the industry, in 
the opinion of the Confectioners Group. 


The group has endeavored to cooperate with other 
creditors outside of its group located in either nearby 
or distant points. 

The Chicago Association of Credit Men, through its 
cooperation in handling all of the necessary detail work, 
has enabled this plan to operate successfully with a 
minimum of time from the credit executive. The sole 
purpose of the Chicago group has been and is to see 
that the deserving debtor is given every possible consider- 
ation and the undeserving debtor handled accordingly. 
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CHICAGO'S CANDY SHOW 






AGAIN BREAKS RECORDS 


the Sherman hotel, from August 29 to September 

1, again drew a record-breaking attendance from 
the public and from candy buyers who flocked to the 
Show from 20 neighboring states. It is estimated 
that more than 35,000 persons attended the four-day 
event, and the known registration of candy buyers ex- 
ceeded 400 persons. More than 50 manufacturers and 
distributors exhibited their new and established lines at 
the exposition. 

Breaking away from the usual custom of trade shows, 
the Chicago Show was open to the public. The exposition 
itself consisted of a fairyland setting in which the lines 
of each manufacturer or distributor were shown in 
artistic and beautiful displays and booths. Committee 
leaders of the Chicago Candy Club responsible for the 
success of the Show, were Arthur L. Waldner, chairman; 
Edwin V. Zeddies, vice chairman; Ross E. Fairman, 
George W. Gronberg, Sidney Z. Hoffman, Les Netter- 
strom, Edward Ossowski and Walter A. Rau. President 
Joseph Kenworth of the Chicago Candy Club rendered as- 
sistance wherever needed, as did Irving M. Tuteur, who 
supervised the advertising and publicity activities. 

Special features to attract the public were put on each 
evening during the four-day Show. The first day, known 
as Industry Preview Day, featured a luncheon which was 
attended by prominent figures in the industry, the ex- 
hibitors, and members of the confectionery business 


( neces Second Annual Candy Show, held at 





























View of the Huge Throng in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, During the 
Beauty Parade, Which Preceded 
the Crowning of the “1939 
Candy Queen.” On the Stage 
is Edwin V. Zeddies, Curtiss 
Candy Company, and His Big 
Sombrero, Acting As Master of 
Ceremonies During the Candy 
Queen Coronation Ceremonies. 


press. Short addresses were made by Arthur L. Wald- 
ner, A. M. Kelly, executive vice president of the N.C.A., 
prominent candy jobbers, and others. Approximately 
200 persons attended the luncheon, which was run off in 
a smooth and interesting manner. The eats were tasty, 
the speakers confined themselves to short addresses, and 
the general spirit of participants was neighborly and co- 
operative. Only those persons connected with the In- 
dustry or with allied industries were permitted to view 
the Exhibit on opening day. 

About 40 entrants participated in the first event held 
for the public, on Wednesday night. This was the big 
Amateur Night during which acts of all kinds were per- 
formed before a large audience in the ball room of the 
hotel. Three winners were chosen to receive prizes for 
their acts, the prize-winning numbers including an acro- 
batic team, an accordianist and impersonator, and a dog 
performance. The $50 prize money offered for these 
acts was divided between the members of these three acts. 

The largest single attraction at the Show was again, as 
last year, the big beauty queen contest. Prizes of $75, 
$50, and. $25 were offered for the girls from or con- 
nected with candy firms who in the opinion of five 
judges excelled in beauty, posture, carriage, and dress. 
Forty finalists were chosen from the hundreds of candy 
girls who entered the contest, and this group of 40 
paraded before the judges and the thousands who filled 
the Bal Tabarin ballroom to overflowing on Thursday 








CANDY QUEEN AND “MISS AMERICA” 
The Chicago Candy Queen of 1939 Receiving Her Crown from 
“Miss America of 1939.” The Candy Queen is Leona Jay. who 
is Employed by Hillman’s of Chicago. “Miss America” is Marilyn 
Meseke, Who Won the All-America Beauty Contest at Atlantic 
City Two Years Ago. 


night. First honors went to Miss Leona Jay, representing 
Hillman’s of Chicago. First lady of the court was Miss 
Muriel Hoffman, representing Edgar P. Lewis Company; 
and second lady of the court was Miss Gretchen Banta, 
representing the Walter O. Birk Candy Company. Prizes 
for the winners were presented by Arthur L. Waldner, 
while Edwin V. Zeddies acted as master of ceremonies 
during the Beauty Parade. “Miss America of 1938,” 
Marilyn Meseke, presented the candy crown and scepter 
to Miss Jay at the coronation ceremonies. Miss Meseke 
appeared at the Candy Show through the courtesy of the 
Sandy Valley Grocery Company. 

On the final night the Candy Kiddie Parade, a new 
feature of the Chicago Show, was held. Children under 
14 years of age came costumed in outfits representing 
some form of candy or candy raw material. More than 
20 finalists were chosen from the large list of entries. 
First prize went to little Joyce Shapiro, who came dressed 
as a Life Saver; second prize went to Mary Ann Fencl, 
representing a peppermint stick; and third prize went to 
a little colored boy, Roger Blair, who represented a Rock- 
wood chocolate bar. 

A successful program of publicity was carried out to 
call attention of the public to the Show. Several radio 
stations made comments on news broadcasts and all lead- 
ing Chicago newspapers sent representatives and photo- 
graphers to pick up interesting stories and view of the 
Show. Miss Ora Snyder, Chicago retail manufacturer, 
was one of those interviewed in a broadcast direct from 
the Show. Candy manufacturers and distributors who 
exhibited at the Show indicate that a large volume of 
business was booked from the hundreds of candy jobbers 
and dealers who came to look over the new lines. 
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AMPLE SUGAR. SAYS 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


In response to numerous inquiries with respect to the 
existing sugar situation, the Sugar Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced last week that supplies 
of sugar available for the United States are ample for all 
requirements of consumers. 


The total stocks of sugar in the United States held by 
cane refiners and importers on July 31 aggregated 
1,035,000 tons, as compared with 909,000 tons at the 
same time last year. In addition to these cane sugar 
stocks, beet sugar factories had 725,000 tons of sugar 
on hand as compared with 500,000 tons last year. Indi- 
cations are that the sugar crops in the domestic areas are 
more than ample to meet their quotas. Furthermore, the 
ever normal granary principle has been applied to the 
sugar program so that ample reserves are available for 
marketing should it be found necessary to increase quotas. 
The total quantity of such reserves is estimated at 800,000 
tons in the domestic areas. Large reserve supplies can 
also be obtained from Cuba and other Latin-American 
countries. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, under the 
Sugar Act, to increase the quotas which the various areas, 
including foreign areas, may sell in the United States, in 
order to meet consumers’ needs. Or if the occasion should 
arise, quotas may be suspended altogether. 

The sugar quota for consumption in the United States 
during 1939 was established at 6,755,386 short tons on 
March 15, 1936. Some groups in the sugar industry 
have contended that this estimate was in excess of con- 
sumers needs. 





PHILADELPHIA TO CROWN 
“CANDY QUEEN” AT SHOW 


The first Philadelphia Candy Show to be held in 30 
years will feature among other things, a “candy queen” 
contest and a number of famous “name” orchestras 
which will entertain the buyers and the public during 
the four days and evenings of the Show. The Exhibit 
and program will be held at Philadelphia’s famous 
Convention Hall, November 7 to 10, inclusive. 

Paul Whiteman and his famous orchestra will come to 
Philadelphia for one night of the Show. The crowning 
of the Candy Queen will climax the colorful pageantry 
on the closing night. 

According to Harry G. Totten, reservations for exhibit 
space are coming in very satisfactorily. The advance 
sale of tickets for entry to the evening programs will not 
get under way until September 20. In addition to the 
various manufacturers and jobbers, the Show plans are 
receiving the enthusiastic support of the Retail Con- 
fectioners Association of Philadelphia, of which John A. 
Young is president and Theodore Marquetand is secre- 
tary. 

Keynote slogan of the Show is the Industry’s slogan, 
Candy Is Delicious Food. Everything that is new and 
interesting in the candy world will be on display and the 
entertainment highlights are so planned as to eclipse 
anything ever attempted in an exposition of this kind. 

The joint committee of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers includes: Arthur Echil, chairman; William H. 
Hunt, Lester Roskam, Joseph A. Murphy, Jack Margolis 
and Harry G. Totten. A. B. Johnson of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Company is in charge of the Allied Trades 
Committee. 
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WENS UNDUSTRW’S CANDY CLINIC 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 
ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may be yours. 
This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical experi, are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


CODE 9139 


Caramel Fudge Peanut Bar— 
3% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine tube printed in sil- 
ver, blue and orange. 

Coating: Imitation milk chocolate: Fair. 

Center: 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: There are a number of bars 
on the market similar to this one, and 
the quality of this bar is not up to 
the standard of the other bars. 


CODE 9239 
Marshmallow Peanut Pattee— 


2% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose printed in red, blue 
and white, inside wrapper brown 
glassine. 

Coating: Light: Good. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a large-looking 5c 

seller, and bar is well made. 


CODE 9339 


Molasses Chews—1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Chicago, III.) 
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BAR GOODS 


Appearance of Package: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine printed in blue and 
yellow. Six Molasses chews — each 
wrapped in wax paper. 

Color: Too light. 
Texture: Too soft. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This bar is not up to the 
standard of this priced bar. Candy 
was too soft and lacked a good mo- 
lasses flavour. Suggest formula be 
checked up to improve quality of the 
bar. 





CODE 9439 
Fudge Fruit Bag—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose printed in red and 

blue. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Fair. 
Taste: Slightly rancid. 

Remarks: Bar is not up to standard. 
Coating had a cheap taste. Suggest 
formula be checked up as center is 
not good eating and did not have a 
good taste. 


CODE 9539 


Cherry Marshmallow Bar— 
2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose plain, gold printed 
seal inside. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: 


Color: Off. 
Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: This is one of the poorest 
marshmallow bars the Clinic has ex- 
amined for a long time. Name of bar 
is misleading. Coating is not up to 
the standard of coating used on 5c 
bars. 


CODE 9639 
Fig Bar—2% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose, printed in white, 
silver and blue. 

Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Fig Paste. 
Color: Too dark. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Center lacked a fig taste and 
had a slight scorched taste. Suggest 
more figs be used in center; also, that 
center be lighter in color. 


CODE 9739 


Chocolate Coated Nougat Bar— 
1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Wrapper: Blue cellulose, inside printed 
foil wrapper. 
Coating: Dark: Fair. 
Center: Light nougat. 


Color: Good. 
Texture: Too soft. 
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CANDY CLINIC SCHEDULE 
FOR 1939 


The monthly schedule of the Candy Clinic is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples by the Ist 
of month preceding the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Salted Nuts: Chewy Candies; Caramels 
MARCH—Assorted One-Pound Boxes of Chocolates 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages; Molded Goods 
JULY—Gums and Jellies: Marshmallows 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages; Fudge 
SEPTEMBER—Bar Goods of all types 

OCTOBER—Home Mades: 5c-l0c-15-25c Packages Different 


Kinds of Candies 


NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages: New Packages 





Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar is not up to the standard. 
Coating had a cheap taste and center 
was too soft for nougat, also lacked 
flavour; was more like a _ marsh- 
mallow than a nougat. 


CODE 9839 


Fudge Caramel & Peanut Bar— 
22 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in blue and 
orange, inside glassine wrapper. 

Coating: Light: Good. 

Center: 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: There are a number of bars 
on the market similar to this one and 
this is one of the best. 


CODE 9939 


Milk Chocolate Coconut Bar— 
2% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Chicago, II1.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Cellulose printed in gold and 
red, inside brown wrapper. 

Coating: Light: Good. 

Center: Coconut Paste. 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The Clinc has examined this 
bar a number of times and always 
have found it the same, the best coco- 
nut bar of its kind on the market. 
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CODE 91039 
Chocolate Caramels—10 pieces— 
25 Ore 
(Sent in for Analysis No. 4369) 
(Foreign) 


Appearance of Package: Cheap looking. 

Wrapper: Wax paper printed red, blue 
and yellow, inside foil wrapper. Piece 
is made on a shell machine. 

Coating: Light. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center: Soft short caramel. 

Texture: Too short for a caramel. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: There is a piece made in the 
U. S. A. the same as this, but the 
quality is superior to this piece. The 
package made in the U. S. A. sells 
at 5c. 


CODE 91139 
Caruso—no weight given—10 Ore 


(Sent in for Analysis No. 4370) 
(Foreign) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Folding 
box. Blue printed in yellow. Box 
contained a panned hard candy drop. 

Color: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Center: Hard Candy. 

Texture: Partly grained. 
Flavor: Very strong, but could not 
identify. 

Remarks: Piece had an odd flavor that 
we feel would not appeal to the 
American taste. 


CODE 91239 


Vanilla Chocolate Bar— 
no weight or price stated. 


(Sent in for Analysis No. 4374— 
(Foreign) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Folding 
box printed in colors. 

Contents: Box contained two chocolate 
bars wrapped in foil. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Texture: Too dry—see Remarks. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Chocolate did not contain 
enough, cocoa butter; entirely too dry 
for an eating chocolate. Vanilla flavor 
was so strong it gave the chocolate 
a burnt taste. Suggest more cocoa 
butter be used and less vanilla flavor 
or beans. This package would sell 
for about 25c in the U. S. A. 


CODE 91339 


Chocolate Nougat Bar— 
1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper 
foil, printed in blue and gold. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard used on 5c bars. Center is 
too short for a nougat. Center also 
lacked flavour. One of the poorest 
nougat bars that the Clinic has ex- 
amined this year. 


CODE 91439 
Fudge Peanut Bars—1'2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in candy store, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Glassine 
wrapper, printed in a brown and black 
plaid. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Coating used on bar is not 
up to the standard used on good 5c 
bars; also, bar is smaller than other 
bars on the market of this type. 


CODE 91539 


Milk Chocolate Bar—(no weight 
given)—price not stated 


Sent in for Analysis No. 4372 (Foreign) 


Appearance of Bar: Good, about the 
size of our 5c milk chocolate bars. 
Wrapper: Brown printed in gold, inside 
foil wrapper. 
Chocolate: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
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Remarks: Chocolate was well milled, 
had a fair milk taste, but also had a 
flavour that we could not identify. 


CODE 91639 


Semi-Sweet Chocolate Bar— 
no weight or price given 
Sent in for Analysis No. 4373 (Foreign) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Brown printed in gold and 
white, inside foil wrapper. 

Chocolate: 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a well made chocolate 
bar, had a good chocolate taste, well 
milled. Similar to the Bitter Sweet 
bars on the American market that 
sell for 10c for this size. 


CODE 91739 


Francke—No weight or price 
stated 


Sent in for Analysis No. 4371 (Foreign) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Folding 
box, blue printed in red. Candy is 
a panned mint similar to our After 
Dinner Mints, but very small. 

Panning: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Center: 

Texture: Good. 
Flavour: Good. 

Remarks: The piece had an odd flavour 
that we feel would not appeal to the 
American taste. Pan goods are not 
popular on the American market. 


CODE 91839 


Chocolate Pecan Bar— 
1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a cigar stand, Boston. 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper 
dark brown printed in gold inside 
wrapper of foil. 

Chocolate: 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Gloss: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Fair—See Remarks. 

Remarks: The Clinic examined this 
bar a year ago and we find the 
quality of the coating is not as good 
as it was. Chocolate did not have as 
good a milk flavour and the texture 
is a trifle too dry. 


CODE 91939 
Fruit Royal Bar—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot. 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Glassine 
wrapper, printed orange, silver and 
blue. 

Coating: Dark, discolored by heat. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center: Fruit and Nut paste. 


for September, 1939 


Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: We could not tell if the 
coating was ruined by heat or not, 
but by the taste it is not up to the 
quality used in 5c bars. 


CODE 92039 
“Toffee” Bar—2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad station, 
Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper red 
printed in gold, inside foil wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Ten pieces wrapped in wax paper. 

Toffee: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Pieces had a good caramel 
taste, but not a Toffee taste as in 
English Toffee. Candy is well made 
and good eating. 


CODE 92129 


Rum Bar—({No weight given) 
—About 1 oz.—5c 


(Purchased at candy stand, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrapper 
printed in purple. 
Size: Small for a 5c seller. 
Coating: Light. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center: Fruit paste. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Had a strong grease taste and 
was not good eating. 
Remarks: Suggest formula of center be 
checked up as it is not right. 


CODE 92239 
Nougat Bar—% oz.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, 
Oakland, Calif.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper foil 
printed in yellow, red and purple. 
Coating: Light, contained roasted 

almonds. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good: 

Center: Light chocolate nougat. 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating bar, 
quality and workmanship are very 
good. One of the best bars of its 
kind that the Clinic has examined 
this year. 


CODE 92339 
Fruit & Nut Bar—1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil 


wrapper printed in gold, white and 
red. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Center: Jelly containing small pieces of 

nuts. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Lacked flavour. 

Remarks: Suggest that formula be 
checked up as center lacked flavour. 
Jellies need a good fruit base as good 
fruit flavour. 


CODE 92439 


Peanut Caramel Bar—1% ozs.— 
3 for 12c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellulose 
wrapper, printed blue, orange and 
white. 

Bar is a hard candy peanut bar 
dipped in iced coating open top. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Roast on Peanuts: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest ice coating be left off 
of the bar as it made the peanuts 
soft and gave them a strong grease 
taste. A peanut bar of this type is 
good eating if made right and always 
is a good seller. 


CODE 92539 


Toasted Almond Chew Bar— 
2 ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand, 

San Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapper 
dark brown foil printed in blue. 

Size: Good. 
Coating: Light. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 
Center: Chewey nougat. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: One of the best bars of its 
kind on the market. Bar had a good 
taste and is a quality product. 


CODE 92639 
Nut Nougat Bar—% oz.—5c 


(Purchased at a news stand, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Small. 

Wrapper: Wax paper gold foil and 
outside paper band printed in purple 
and yellow. 

Bar is an undipped nougat bar with 
a large amount of nuts. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Roast on Nuts: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best nut nougat bar on 
the market. Exceptionally fine eat- 
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ing nut nougat. Well made and neatly 
wrapped. 


CODE 92739 


Chewing Gum, Cinnamon Flavor 
—one piece—5c 


(Purchased in a’ candy store, 
New York City) 

Appearance of package: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside wax and foil, outside 
band red and white. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This gum is supposed to be 
good for the teeth. A quality piece 
of gum and well flavored. Of course, 
this flavor may not please everybody, 
but we understand this is a good sell- 
ing package of gum. 


CODE 92839 


Chocolate Coated Nougat Bar— 
1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Glassine 
wrapper printed in blue and silver. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: Light nougat and peanuts. 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Peanuts: Soft. 

Remarks: Wrapper is neat and attrac- 
tive, one of the best that the Clinic 
has seen this year. 

Coating is not up to the standard 
used on good 5c bars. Peanuts were 
soft and spoiled the eating qualities 
of the center. 


CODE 92939 


Yeast & Fig Bar Coated— 
(no weight)—5c 


(Purchased in a candy store 
Weehauken, N. J.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
printed in brown and red. 

Size: Small. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Center: 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar is not a good eating 
piece, center was very gritty and 
coating was not up to the standard 
used on 5c bars. 


Wrapper 


CODE 93039 


Nut Chew Bars—1?2 
2 pieces—5c 
(Purchased at a candy stand, 
Weehauken, N. J.) 
Appearance of Bar: Very cheap looking. 
Glassine wrapper printed in red and 
white 
Coating: Fair. 
Center: 
Texture: Good. 
Nuts: Soft and tasteless. 


ozs.— 
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Remarks: Suggest a more attractive 
wrapper be used, better coating and 
some salt or molasses be in the center 
to give it a taste. Nut meats will 
always become soft in a center of 
this kind. Not a good eating bar. 


CODE 93139 


Milk Chocolate Hazelnut Bar— 
1% ozs.—5c 


(Purchased at a news stand, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside foil; outside glassine 
band printed blue and red. 

Coating: Milk chocolate: Good. 

Filbert: Well roasted (See Remarks) 

Remarks: A good eating milk choco- 
late, but filberts were soft. If filberts 
are to be used, suggest they be 
broken and completely covered by the 
chocolate; also, an inside wax wrap- 
per should be used to prevent mois- 
ture getting into the nuts. 


CODE 93239 
Butter Crackel—2 ¥ ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a luncheonette, 
New York City.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Glassine printed in red. 
Coating: Dark: Good. 
Center: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Molasses: 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: The best molasses sponge 
bar on the market; well made and 
had a fine molasses flavor. 


CODE 93339 


Peanut Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased at a cigar stand, 
New York City) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Yellow, printed in red and 
blue, inside printed wax wrapper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 


Peanuts: Well roasted. 
Taste: Good. 


Remarks: The best bar of its kind on 
the market, well made and well pro- 
tected from weather conditions. 


CODE 93439 


Milk Chocolate Nabisco Bar— 
1% ozs.—5c 
(Appearance at a cigar stand, 
New York City) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 


Wrapper: Inside plain white paper, 
outside glassine wrapper printed in 


yellow and blue. 

Coating: Good. 

Center: 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best cracker bars 
on the market. Center was crisp and 
good eating. 


CODE 93539 


Pink & White Chew Bar— 
% ozs.—lIc 


(Purchased in a candy store, 
Weehauken, N. J.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: 
red. 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Too soft. 
Flavor: Bad. 
Remarks: Candy is cooked too low and 


Wax printed in blue and 


flavor was rank. Suggest a good 
flavor be used. 
CODE 93639 


Chocolate-Coated Molasses 
Peppermint Bar—¥2 oz.—lc 


(Purchased in a candy store, 
Weehauken, N. J.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed yellow, blue 
and red. 

Coating: Good for a Ic seller. 

Center: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Too soft. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest piece be cooked 
higher during the Summer months as 
it had started to “run”, no doubt 
caused by the hot weather. Should 
be a good lc seller if the center is 
harder. 


CODE 93739 


Marshmallow Logs—2 ozs.— 
3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Wax 
bag printed yellow and red. 

Bar is a cracker tube filled with 
marshmallow rolled in chocolate and 
coconut. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Tube soft and tough. 

Marshmallow: 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This bar is entirely different 
from anything on the market. The 
idea is* good. If it were possible to 
make the cracker tube so that it 
would stay brittle, this would be an 
outstanding bar; but the tube being 
soft and tough ruined the eating 
qualities of the bar. Suggest a better 
grade of chocolate coating be used. 
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WHERE READERS SPEAK THEIR VIEWS AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





CONCERNING QUALITY 


Congratulations on your stand in the June issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER concerning 
Quality in candies. Let’s keep harping on that theme— 
not that we can hope to accomplish much with the 
current run of manufacturers who seem hell-bent upon 
currying favor with the chain buyers to the exclusion of 
all thought of making merchandise that is good to eat. 
But there is arising a younger, more wide-awake group 
who will tell such buyers some time to go straight to hell, 
and will go out and sell their products to people who 
still know what good candy tastes like and are willing 
to pay a few cents more to get it.—E. G. D., Mass. 


Reply: Those manufacturers that wake up and real- 
ize that the ultimate consumer is their most serious 
concern today, will profit in years to come. The most 
important thing in the future of the candy business is to 
see that candy gets to the consumer in edible and appetiz- 
ing form. They must solve the problem of spoiled goods 
and returned goods. We have been harping on that for 
years. 


RUINOUS TAXES 


The unusual and unnecessary restraints imposed upon lawful 
business and occupations as rising out of Federal taxes and 
Federal food laws are working almost unbearable hardships on 
firms today. 

Here is an txample of tax: One 54-gal. drum of 190-proof 
Ethly Alcohol, used in the manufacture of flavoring for cakes 
and candies, has a commercial value of $18.04. The Federal 
Government adds (imposes) an Internal Revenue tax of $230.85 
to this $18.04, making the total bill, or cost, $248.89. This tax of 
over TVELVE HUNDRED PERCENT is one of our hidden taxes. 
It finds its way into candies and cakes. Almost unbelievable, 
don’t you think? 

An example of beaurocratic ruling: All flavorings of a com- 
posite nature must be quoted as “artificial” even though they 
contain harmless ingredients such as you might derive from fruits, 
vegetables, grains, etc-—products of the American farm. And all 
foods containing these harmless composite flavorings must be 
quoted as containing “artificial flavor.” 

As to the word “artificial,” its definition is: “Made or contrived 
by art; produced by human skill or labor.” Under such definition, 
a loaf of bread, a piece of cake or candy must be construed as 
artificial since all are composite products and produced by human 
skill and labor. 
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Let’s hope you'll hammer away editorially on these matters 
while we still have free speech (matters that will eventually affect 
you) and that you'll get your “fire” under our Senators and 
Congressmen before business is taxed and ruled into oblivion. 


—A. H. F., New Jersey. 


Reply: Yours is an interesting commentary on present trends 
in taxes and legislation. Since your letter, you have perhaps been 
somewhat encouraged for the future by the apparent independent 
action taken by Congress in the past few weeks in curbing the 
ambitious spend-lend program of the Administration, and other 
proposed legislation. We see in this trend a return to a more 
conservative attitude, a weighing of cause and effect, as opposed 
to the headlong plunging into taxing and spending which marked 
the earlier period. 

It is indeed unfortunate that words like “artificial” have to be 
used to designate ingredients such as you describe. They give an 
entirely wrong impression to the customer. Perhaps you noticed 
the article by “Q” in our July issue, where the very same condi- 
tion, as applied to the government’s seisures of old candy, was 
described. These seizures are published as “adulterated by virtue 
of filthy vegetable substance” which leads the consumer to believe 
that the candy was filthy to begin with, whereas in truth, any 
food product which lies on the dealer’s shelf too long is subject 
to decay and infestation by insects, etc. A campaign to eliminate 
this mis-leading phrasing of the reports is underway as a result, 
we like to think, of the article by “Q.” We will keep after these 
things and we ask you and the rest of the Industry to support us 
in our efforts. 


REPRINT OF ARTICLE 

May we obtain permission to reprint “Candy As a Food” by 
Norman F. Kennedy, which ran in your May 1938 issue, in our 
plant publication?—D. C., Chicago. 





Reply: This will authorize you to reprint the article by 
Norman Kennedy. We shall appreciate your courtesy in giving 
our publication the usual credit line, and will be glad to receive 
a copy of your plant publication in which the article appears, 
for our files. 


DIVINITY TYPE CENTER 


I have only two pieces of equipment for making centers—a 5-ft. 
ball beater and a barrell type marshmallow beater. I realize that 
a large open kettle such as Hobart would be very advantageous, 
but am not able to purchase one at this time. The type center 
I am interested in producing is a divinity type. I have not 
had much success in producing a divinity due to the fact (I 
have been told) that a wooden type barrell beater does not allow 
the heat to dissipate rapidly enough. Would you kindly inform 
me if this is true or if any change in formula would produce 
the results I desire. At any rate, will you kindly forward me 


(Turn to page 49, please) 
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Fill of Container 
NNOUNCEMENT was made recently by the National 


Confectioners Association that a conference has been 
arranged with W. G. Campbell, director of the Food and 
Drug Administration, for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of fill of containers of both fancy packages and 
count goods, and the declaration of the quantity of con- 
tents of count-goods packages. The meeting is scheduled 
for 10 a. m., Sept. 22, in Washington. 

Since some of the interpretations of the Food-Drug 
Act already made by the Administration are objectionable 
to manufacturers of certain types of goods, the meeting 
is not only timely, but it should help to foster a better 
spirit of understanding between Administration officials 
and our Industry. The N.C.A. announcement says that 
seizures of certain packages have already been made be- 
cause the Administration believes they are “misleading.” 
The points of criticism involve such matters as “false 
bottoms,” variations in numbers of pieces in top and 
bottom layers, extension-edge heart boxes, etc. 

We may think these are picayune matters for the 
Administration to be concerned about, yet the seizures 
do indicate the type of regulation the Industry may 
expect under the new Act unless the way is opened for 
a more complete understanding on the part of the Ad- 
ministration of certain industry practices which have 
become more or less standard. Thus, the Sept. 22 meet- 
ing should also pave the way for Industry consideration 
by the Administration before it lays down hard and fast 
rulings. 

After all, Administration officials are trying to perform 
a superhuman task in interpreting the new Act to the 
myriad phases of food, drug, and cosmetic manufacture 
and distribution. They cannot be expected to realize 
the real hardship and, in some cases, the actual money 
loss which some of their rulings may impose on manu- 
facturers whose intent was entirely above reproach. Mr. 
Salthe made it very clear, in his address at the N.C.A. 
convention, that the Administration is willing to go along 
if they can be convinced that the “intent” of certain 
practices is not to mislead or fool the buying public. 

Fancy package goods manufacturers have already 
taken action in organizing their group to meet with Ad- 
ministration officials whenever difficulties over the new 
Act may arise. A committee was appointed during the 
N.C.A. convention to represent this group, and it is pre- 
sumed that this committee will function at the Sept. 22 
conference. 

But what about the count-goods manufacturers? Are 
they prepared to make a real case for themselves before 
the Administration? If not, then certainly any further 
delay may be costly, even though association officials 
plead your case. It is not suggested that every count- 
goods manufacturer run immediately to Washington, 
though the announcement says you are welcome. But 
it is suggested that no further time be lost in working 
with and through the association for competent repre- 
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sentation of the count-goods manufacturers at this con- 
ference. Out of the hearing will come interpretations 
which may or may not put a serious crimp in your 
manufacturing and sales schedules, depending upon how 
well your case is presented to the Administration. 


The Blue Book 


LSEWHERE in this issue is the announcement of the 

re-publication, early in 1940, of the Manufacturing 
Confectioner’s Blue Book. The last Edition of the Blue 
Book was published in 1924. Many of these books are still 
being used in candy plant purchasing departments, but 
in recent months many requests for copies and inquiries 
relative to later editions have been received, indicating 
that there is need for a new edition. 

For those who are not familiar with this book, it may 
be explained that the Blue Book is a consolidated catalog 
containing listings of all the sources of raw materials, 
supplies, equipment and machinery used in the making 
and merchandising of candy. Only one edition was ever 
published, and it goes without saying that after 16 years, 
the books still in existence are very much outdated and 
incomplete. The 1940 Blue Book will be completely re- 
edited, revised, re-arranged and up-to-date. It has not 
yet been established just how these books will be dis- 
tributed to the trade, but if you are interested in receiv- 
ing a copy, it may be well to indicate your desire im- 
mediately. Thus, again, THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER leads in service to the Industry. 


How Customers Spend Their Money 


N a recent survey of the purchases of 297,658 items 

by 260,287 customers in 109 drug stores, candy was 
found to be seventh on the list of items in point of dollar 
volume, ranking below fountain service, cigarettes, to- 
bacco, prescriptions, drugs (internal) and cameras and 
films, but ranking above such standard drugstore mer- 
chandise as cosmetics, toilet goods, magazines, drug 
(external), etc. The survey was made by the advertising 
service division of the Curtis Publishing Company. All 
the items listed in the survey gathered in a total of 
$45,948.39 for the store owners and the manufacturer 
whom they represented. The total spent for candy was 
$1,566.13, or 3 per cent of the total. Manufacturers of 
candy may draw their own conclusions from these figures, 
while we confine ourselves merely to pointing out that 
some alert candy manufacturer is some day going to 
make the drugstore market the subject of an intense and 
outstanding point-of-sale advertising and merchandising 
program. This is also the logical spot to announce that 
an article on point-of-sale merchandising of candy will 
shortly be brought to our readers. 
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Addresses Given at the 


N.C.A. Convention in Chicago, May 22-25 





Production And Distribution 
of Confectionery During 1938 


By WILFORD L. WHITE 


Chief, Marketing Research Division 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


EPORTING manufacturers in all industries showed a 

sales increase of 10 percent for the first three 
months of this year over those of 1938. Candy manu- 
facturers recorded an increase of only 1 percent. This 
small gain, however, should be compared with 2 per- 
cent, the increase of sales reported by all food manu- 
facturers. Candy sales, unlike those in many other 
trades, held up remarkably well during the first part 
of 1938 and for that reason should not be expected to 
show great gains this spring. The important point in 
this comparison is that candy sales move more closely 
with those of staples or necessities than with luxuries. 
From this point of view, candy can be considered as a 
food. 

Compared with the first part of last year, credit ex- 
tended by manufacturers of candy has expanded at a 
slighly faster rate than have sales, the total volume of 
accounts receivables outstanding on March 1, 1939, 
being 5 percent larger than on the same date last year. 
With the increase in the volume of accounts receivable 
there has occurred a relative decline in turnover, the 
rate of collections shifting from well above last year in 
January to slightly below in March. 

Based upon figures submitted by 298 manufacturers, 
1938 poundage is down only 1.3 percent from the 1937 
figure. The Bureau estimates that total poundage is only 
slightly under the two billion figure of 1937, with an 
average per capita consumption for the year of 16 
pounds. This total compares with 15.7 pounds in 1929 
and a more recent low of 13.0 in both 1932 and 1933. 
It is interesting to note that the per capita consumption 
has remained near 16 pounds for the past three years. 
The value to you manufacturers of the volume is es- 
timated by the Bureau to be 298 million dollars, or a 
decline from the 1936 estimates, but it is still sub- 
stantially more than the 1935 figure. 

Chocolate covered bars, accounting for about 23 per- 
cent of the volume, still top all other classes although 
they lost some ground to bulk confectionery, which 
showed a slight gain last year, at the expense of the less 
important groups. Plain package goods, ranking fifth, 
just maintained its relative position and was the only 
other class to account for as much as 10 percent of the 
total in either year. 


A more careful study of these figures suggests two ideas, 
namely, during 1938, which was a year of declining incomes, 
bulk sales gained at the expense of packaged goods, and the 
sales of high-priced items dropped as those of lower-priced 
items increased. When the volume and value changes from 
1937 to 1938 are studied from the point of view of the size of 
the individual manufacturer, we find a definite tendency for 
the larger firms to suffer the higher losses in sales. At the 
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other extreme, some 72 firms with sales ranging from 20 to 
100,000 dollars actually showed a slight increase, while 27 
smaller companies reported increases of 14 percent. The total 
volume of this last group, however, is negligible. 

According to the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
average New York price of granulated refined sugar was $4.50 
per hundred, a lower average than for any year since 1934. In 
the case of glucose, the 1938 average price was lower than 
for any year since 1933. Cocoa and peanut prices were the 
lowest since 1934 (cocoa prices compiled by Scarburgh Com- 
pany, New York City). While not all of the candy sold in 
1938 was manufactured from raw materials purchased in that 
year, the cost of the material should have been considerably 
less for practically ever manufacturer in the trade during 1938. 
To offset this advantage, there have no doubt been a number of 
increases in expenses which might be considered in subsequent 
reports, such as labor, taxes, transportation, and other less 
important items. 


The average value per pound of candy sold by manufacturer- 
wholesalers in 1938 was 14.4 cents, a decline of 6 percent from 
15.3 cents reported for 1937. It is significant that the two classes 
of candy with the highest average price for the year actually 
showed a price increase. The average price for fancy package 
candy rose from 70.0 cents to 70.7 cents, while that of molded 
chocolate bars rose from 23.0 to 23.5 cents per pound. In 
general, prices were maintained or actually increased on the 
higher priced candies while they tended to drop off more and 
more as the average price fell. In contrast, the volume of the 
higher priced lines dropped, while that of the lower priced 
groups increased proportionately From 1931 through 1937, sales 
through wholesalers, which have never fallen during this period 
below 50 percent for all kinds of candy combined, slowly rose 
from 54 to 61 percent of the total, without faltering once. Sales 
direct to chain retailers increased from 18.5 percent in 1931 to 
20.5 percent in 1936, only to drop off to 19.2 in 1937. Sales 
direct to independent retailers declined steadily from 17.9 in 
1931 to 11.6 percent of the total in 1937. For distribution 
direct to consumers through company-owned stores, sales ranged 
from 8 to 10 percent throughout the period, dropping from 9.7 
percent in 1931 to 8.2 percent in 1937. 

In 1938 sales through wholesalers dropped from 61 to 59 per- 
cent of the total volume distributed. The bulk of the business 
lost by wholesalers was picked up by retailers buying direct, 
with the independents securing about two dollars worth of 
business for every dollar secured by the chains. Direct sales to 
the consumer both through company stores and by mail showed 
relative increases. In other words, every type of outlet gained 
proportionately at the expense of the wholesaler. It will be 
particularly important, therefore, to watch this same comparison 
for 1939 and the following years to see whether this reversal 
of practice continues or whether 1938 was merely unusual. 


The tendency, as shown in the report, is for the larger manu- 
facturer-wholesalers to use the wholesaler more than the small 
house; they also sell larger quantities direct to chain stores. 
The small houses, however, scll over four times as much of 
their volume direct to independent retailers. 


Among other interesting things, we find that in 1938, penny 
bars accounted for 15 percent of the total poundage sold; 5 
cent bars, 79 percent; 10 centers, 1 percent, with a miscellaneous 
group bringing up the total with 5 percent. We also find that 
the proportion of 1 cent bars sold increased slightly from 1937 
to 1938, while the 5 and 10 centers dropped off during the same 
period. The average value of the higher priced bars increased 
from 1937 to 1938, while the value of the two lower-priced 
items declined. 


Firms doing a business of over $1,000,000 accounted for the 
greatest share of the total volume of bar business, including 
practically all of the sales of 10-cent bars. 


Returned goods increased from 1937 to 1938 largely because 
of a declining market and pressure to maintain sales. According 
to the reports of 218 confectionery manufacturers, the percent of 
total sales returned in 1937 was .94 of one percent. For 1938, 
this figure had increased to 1.01 percent. Broken down further, 
package goods houses reported a ratio of returned goods of 1.30 
for 1937, which increased, for 1938, to 1.53. At the other extreme, 
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DVERTISING in the Candy Buyers’ Directory of Confectionery Manufacturers 
A costs so very little. A whole year's schedule for the price of one insertion—no 
other medium in the field can give you such service. And the rates (see above) 

are reasonable, considering the coverage you receive. 


RUSH SPACE RESERVATIONS 


OU have just a few more days to get in under the wire on the 1940 Edition with 

your message of New Lines and complete description of your regular lines. 

Forms close Oct. |, and thereafter it will be another full year before you can 
again cover this country-wide market so reasonably. 


IRE or Airmail us today! Time is getting very short and compilation of the 1940 

listings has already begun. Since advertisers’ listings appear in boldface type 

all through the book, your prompt attention to sending on your order for space 
will greatly facilitate the work. Remember, the Directory reaches more than 9000 of 
the most active, most progressive and most reliable Candy Buyers in wholesale and re- 
tail, chain and independent, outlets in America. Lists are continually being revised. 


Do a Full Year's Advertising Job in 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Published by THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 71 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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penny goods houses showed a return of .44 (‘37) which declined 
to .41 in 1938. 

In proportion to their sales, the manufacturers with the largest 
volume of business had the smallest ratio of returned goods. 
Companies doing a volume of $1,000,000 and more reported a 
ration of .90 while the smallest group of houses, with sales of 
less than $100,000, reported 1.53. In other words, the larger 
houses were able to resist the increasing pressure to accept ie- 
turned goods during 1938, while the smaller firms permitted re- 
turn as a sales device to maintain volume. 

In general, the information given is diagnostic rather than 
remedial. Comparisons with averages may well locate “sore 
spots” and give an indication of the places where more detiled 
analyses should be made. Further study on an individual basis 
is necessary before any concrete action may be taken to remedy 
existing company practices. 

Each year, in close cooperaiion with your officers, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has planned and_ con- 
ducted this survey. In so doing, special problems have been 
studied in addition to the usual basic facts. May I call your 
attention to the following topics, some of which you may desire 
to have included in the inquiry covering the current year: 


1. A study of sales on consignment. 

2. Breakdown of dollar sales by states to be used for the 
establishment of quotas. 

3. A study of discounts, cash, credit, and trade, with special 
reference to different lines and different classes of 
customers. 

4. A study of credit; extent of its use, trends, collection 

ratios. 

Establishment of wholesale trading areas for the purpose 

of determining most economical areas to serve from a 

central distributing point. 

6. Analysis of expenses to determine standards for the plant 

as a unit, for departments, or for kinds of candy 

produced. 

A study of taxes, direct and indirect; trends, and cost of 

record keeping. 

The cost of preparing and filing of reports for local, state, 

and federal agencies. 

A study of trade terms used in the confectionery trade, 

with an idea of adopting standards. 


w 


~ 
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Public Relations-Aid 


For Business Ills 
By WILLIAM R. HARSHE 


Public Relations Counselor, Chicago 


HE four migraine 

headaches of business 
will continue to be for 
some time: Labor, con- 
sumer, government, and 
the stockholder. The 
aspirin and the bromo 
seltzer for these collective 
headaches will continue to 
be proper public rela- 
tions. This does _ not 
mean press agentry, or 
necessarily the employ- 
ment of a high priced 
public relations counsel, 
but merely careful man- 
agement and the careful 
consideration of all contacts that any company makes 
with the public. 


Fortunately, new scientific methods are coming into 
the field. Students of public opinion are, in final analy- 
sis, students of human thought and behavior, whether 
as political scientists, economists, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, or philosophers, our universal discourse is the 


(Turn to page 51, please) 





THE TYPE 


of corn syrup 












most widely 
used in candy 





processes 


CONFECTIONERS CRYSTAL THREE STAR 
CORN SYRUP. .. For high quality, low cost, general application and 


shelf-life performance of candy, Confectioners Crystal Three Star is THE SYRUP. 


For further information about Confectioners Crystal Three Star Corn Syrup, 


Confectioners Starches and Cerelose (Pure Dextrose Sugar) please write... 


@ CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 BATTERY PLACE, N.Y.C. 
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NEW YORK WILL DISPENSE 
CANDY ON “SWEETEST DAY” 


New York will have a sweeter time on Saturday 
October 21, than it has had for a long time, according 
to the “Sweetest Day” Committee of which A. B. Hoppe, 
Loft, Inc., is chairman. Literally tons of candy will 
be given away on the “day,” and the entire city is being 
organized into a cooperating group to see that the full 
implication of the chosen slogan “Make Somebody 
Happy” are carried through. Inmates of every possible 
institution for the unfortunate will receive gifts of candy. 


One of the first of five committee chairman who were 


appointed for “Sweetest Day” at a meeting, August 26, 


was William H. Maichle, of Beech Nut, who was put in 
charge of the Gift and Charity committee. Heading the 
advertising committee which will develop gift possibilities 
in department stores, chain stores and other stores, is 
Don Cooper of Loft, Inc. David P. O‘Connor, vice 
president of Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., heads the Finance 
Committee which will raise money for financing the 
promotion of the Day. Oscar Seager of Huyler’s is head 
of the Purchasing Committee, and Bruce McConvey, 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., is in charge of mem- 
bership. Miss G. M. Austin, secretary and advertising 
manager of the Frank G. Shattuck Co., heads the Pub- 
licity Committee and is also a member of the Steering 
Committee, of which Mr. Hoppe and William C. Kim- 
berly, secretary of the New York Association of Manu- 
facturers of Confectionery and Chocolate, are also mem- 
bers as are the chairman of the mentioned committees. 
The New York World’s Fair will set aside October 21, as 
“Fair Sweetest Day” and a program in the Court of 
Peace will be arranged. 


JOHN DIMLING PASSES 


John Dimling, founder of the Dimling Candy Shops, 
Pittsburgh, died recently at his home in Oakland, Pa. 
He was 87 years old. Mr. Dimling had been identified 
with the candy industry from the time he obtained his 
first job as a confectionery apprentice in Baltimore at 
the age of 17, shortly after his arrival in America from 
Bavaria, Germany. His first store was opened in Pitts- 
burgh in 1875. Mr. Dimling had been retired from 





John Dimling with Herbert Dimling. His Son, on the Occasion of 
the Company's 65th Anniversary Last Year 
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GREER 
TURNTABLES 


will carry your smallest candies 


around any corner at any angle. 


Don’t let a stone wall interfere 
with your production line! Inves- 
tigate this space saving device 
today. 


J. W. GREER CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



















PFIZER 


QUALITY TARTARIC 
ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 





EST. 1849 


CITRIC 
ACID 


POWDERED CRYSTAL 
GRANULAR 
















sodium 
CITRATE 











CHAS. PFIZER € CO. ixc 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 
444 W.GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flavors 


| 
With Fresh Appeal... | 


If you are contemplating new products—or if you wish 
to add new zest to old products—-be sure to secure our 
collaboration. We have the widest range of essential 
oils from many lands, skillfully blended by our chemists 
and offering new thrills even for jaded tastes. For 


example: 
MESSINA OIL OF LEMON TERPENELESS OILS 
CITRAL PURE 
MESSINA OIL OF ORANGE TRUE FRUIT FLAVORS 
ENGLISH OIL OF IMITATION FRUIT 
PEPPERMINT FLAVORS 


Samples... 


Tell us what products you manufacture or plan, and we 
shall gladly offer suggestions, samples, quotations, covering 
your requirements. List of essential oils sent on request. 


STANDARD S¥NTHETICS CO. 








39 West 32nd. Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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business since 1920, but his son Herbert Dimling, has 
carried on his father’s business since then. The company 
celebrated its 65th Anniversary in June 1938. The chain 
of stores comprises 10 shops in downtown and suburban 
Pittsburgh served by a modern factory occupying 12,000 
sq. ft. John Dimling was an active member of the 
N.C.A. and attended the first convention ever held by 
that body. 

Carl L. Graeser, Cincinnati dis- 
trict manager of the National 
Candy Co., moved to Chicago on 
September 1, to accept a position 
as campaign manager on the staff 
of the American City Bureau, a 
fund-raising organization. Mr. 
Graeser is well-known in the con- 
fectionery Industry. He has been 
with National Candy for 20 years, 
his father having been its secre- 
tary-treasurer before him. The 
Cincinnati company ceased manu- 
facturing candy five years ago 
when the manufacturing was cen- 
tered in a big new plant in St. 
Louis. Mr. Graeser, it will be re- 
membered by those attending 
N.C.A. conventions regularly, was one of the first chair- 
men of the first forum meetings held in connection with 
N.C.A. conventions. 





Cc. L. Graeser 


CANDY EXECUTIVES CLUB 
HOLDS SHORE DINNER 


Candy Executives and Associated Industries Club of 
New York held its annual Shore Dinner, September 12, 
at Lundy’s, Sheepshead Bay, New York. The dinner 
meeting got under way with a few well-chosen words 
of welcome by President Andy Henning. Close to 200 
members and guests attended, among them A. M. Kelly, 
executive vice president of the N.C.A., and Dan Fitx- 
patrick and Henry Michels, president and secretary of the 
National Confectionery Salesmens’ Association. 

Among the manufacturers attending were representa- 
tives of Adelson, Bischof, Candy Corp. of America, 
Fanny Farmer, Goldenberg, Green Brothers, Henry 
Heide, Inc., Loft’s, Margarella, Mason, Au and Magen- 
heimer, Metro, Novia, Sphinx, Sweets Co. of America, 
Up-To-Date, Wallace, and others. 

The Allied Industries were also represented by Ameri- 
can Lecithin Co., American Sugar, Anheuser-Busch, 
Corn Products Refining, Fuchs & Co.; Procter and 
Gamble, National Sugar, Penick & Ford, Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Ross & Rowe, White-Stokes, and nationally- 
known supply houses. Several New York jobbers and 
brokers also attended. An exceptionally fine program 
of entertainment followed the delicious dinner, thanks to 
the work of the entertainment committee and Club of- 
ficers. 


SECOND NEW ENGLAND CANDY 
MAKING COURSE IS OFFERED 


According to an announcement received recently from 
Walter H. Belcher, managing director of the New 
England Manufacturing Confectioners Association the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, division of 
University Extension, began this week on a second phase 
of its lecture course on “Candy Making.” The course 
began with the lecture on “Cream Work, Fondant, 
Cast Creams, Bonbons, Cordials, etc.” given by James 
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P. Booker of Ross & Rowe, Inc., New York, on September 
13. The remaining lectures will be given each week, 
continuing to November 15. Mr. Belcher is again the 
Course Leader, and the course was prepared and super- 
vised by the New England Association’s Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of seven representatives of New England 
candy firms. In common with various other extension 
courses, the lectures are held in one of the class rooms 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The com- 
plete remaining program follows: 


September 20 NOUGATS AND MARSHMALLOWS- 
Marshmallow Whip-Icing, etc. 
JAMES A. KING, The Nulomoline 
Company, New York. 
September 27 GUMS-JELLIES-PAN WORK-Jujubes- 
Crystalizing-Sanding. 
STROUD JORDAN, The American 
Sugar Refining Company, New York. 

October 4 CARAMELS-Toffee-Butterscotch-Fudges. 
FRED S. BEVERLY, Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

October 25 HARD CANDY-Gloss Work-Centers-Nut 

Brittles. 
ASA T. NEWTH, American Lecithin 
Company, Incorporated, Elmhurst, 
New York. 

November 1 AN EVENING OF MOTION PICTURES. 
Severa Films showing the processing 
of materials and of candy. Commen- 
tator and discussion leader, Walter H. 


Belcher. 


November 8 CHOCOLATE COATING-Manufactur- 
ing and Processing of Chocolate Prod- 
ucts, especially Coating. 

ALVIN OHLE, United Chocolate Re- 
finers, Incorporated, Mansfield, Mass. 


November 15 CHOCOLATE COATING-its Handling 
and Use by Candy Manufacturers. 

THOMAS BROWN, Rockwood and 
Company, Brooklyn, New York. 


FOOD ACT CONFERENCE 


On September 22 at 10 a.m., the Industry will have an 
opportunity to meet with W. G. Campbell, Director of the 
Food and Drug Administration, with respect to the 
fill of containers of both fancy and candy packages and 
count goods, and the declaration of the quantity of count- 
goods packages. L. L. Mcllhenney of Stephen F. Whitman 
& Sons, Inc., will bring the N.C.A’s. Fancy Package 
Goods Committee, of which he is chairman, to Washing- 
ton for the conference, and it is expected a delegation 
representing the count-good manufacturers will also be on 


hand. 


Dilling & Company, confectionery manufacturer in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, held a four-day candy exhibit at 
its plant the last week in August which attracted several 
thousand candy wholesalers and retailers. In adopting 
this innovation in exhibit ideas, the company not only 
displayed its complete lines, but also exhibits of raw 
materials and ingredients. On the last day of the ex- 
hibit, the company held a sales meeting for its 35 
representatives, beginning with a sales breakfast at 
6:30 a.m. and a plan trip over the city following 
completion of the meeting. According to Ed. Dowling, 
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STOP THOSE 
SHUTDOWNS 


Burrell Belts are solving these costly problems for 
the leading candy manufacturers. 

Let Burrell Belts prove to you their longer life and 
superior service by sending us a trial order for these 
Burrell Products: 


CRACK-LESS Glazed Enrober Belting 
THIN TEX CRACK-LESS Belting 
Carrier or Drag Belts 

Batch Roller Belts (patented) 

Feed Table Belts 

Cold Table Belts 

Cherry Dropper Belts 


Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 








BURRELL BEL 


401 S. Hermitage Ave. 
Chicago 





RESINOUS 


LAC- GLAZE 


CONFECTIONERS 


We specialize in RESINOUS LAC-GLAZE 
for confectionery, certified as to PURITY 





Guaranteed to meet the requirements of the 
new Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law. 
Buy with Confidence 


Write for Samples and Prices 


BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 


3250 W. 47th Pl. — CHICAGO 
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WEATHER 
TROUBLES? 


oe temperature and humidity often do play havoc 
with candy making. And that means money-wasting 
delays —— wrapping machines that have to be stopped 
and cleaned —choclates that lack good color and gloss 
-hard candy with a “blush.” These are merely a few 
of the costly consequences. 


Why not end these headaches without delay — and stop 
the costly losses? Let us show you how Sturtevant Air 
Conditioning can automatically maintain exactly the 
temperature and humidity desired in each department 
of your plant — regardless of outside weather conditions. 


The Cooling and Air Conditioning Div. B. F. Sturtevant Company 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
Atlanta Camden Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles New York 
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FOR BETTER PRODUCTS AT LESS COST 


MAXIMUM 
ver batch 2OOID. 
Form 6-Style R-Twin Puller 


@ Minimum capacity 15 
Ibs. on each set of 
arms. Pulls either hard- 
boiled or soft-boiled 
goods. 


@ Can be used for 2 
batches at once—either 
the same or different 
colors or flavors. 








REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 


Special low prices 
for all sizes and 
styles. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 


Yorm 6—Style R 
TWIN PULLER 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. 
each side. 

















DISPLAY PULLEY 


5 to 10 Ibs. per batch 

FORM O — STYLE A 
@ Excellent for demonstra- 
tion purposes. It is very 
attractive nicely finished, 
has an aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Motor 
driven. 


-ram7or--.L 





Other sizes and styles— 
capacities from 5 Ibs. to 
300 Ibs. per batch. Write 
for complete description 
’ and prices. 


ws 














@ All replacement parts in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 


HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street 23 New York, N. Y. 
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sales manager of the company, some of the largest candy 
pieces ever produced for display work were shown at the 
Exhibit and caused considerable comment from those 
who attended and saw the pieces. 


A. D. Martin has acquired the former Hughes Candy 
Co., Dallas, Texas, according to an announcement by 
E. J. W. Gannon, president of Hughes Candy. The 
personnel of the company will remain the same, with Mr. 
Hughes as vice president, and Mr. Martin as President. 
The firm will henceforth be known as the Martin Candy 
Co. 


It is reported that the Girard Candy Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and the partners operating it, Howard Bugg and 
Lacey Nolan, recently filed voluntary petitions in bank- 
ruptcy in Federal Court. 


Walter A. Velguth Candy Co., San Francisco, Cal., has 
moved to new and larger quarters at 18th and Guerero 
Streets. The company manufacturers a complete line of 


box, bar and bulk goods. 


The Campigli Cellopac Candy Co., Oakland, Cal., re- 
cently celebrated its sixth anniversary. The company dis- 
tributes its products throughout central California with its 
own fleet of trucks, as well as through distributors in 
Southern California, Oregon and Washington. Over 50 
varieties of candy are manufactured and packed. The 
company was founded by Walter R. Campigli. 


E. H. Edwards Company, Chicago, recently filed a 
petition for voluntary bankruptcy and a plan of reor- 
ganization has been submitted for approval by the Fed- 
eral District Court. In its plea, the firm asked relief 
on the grounds that while its assets are of value in excess 
of liabilities, it is unable at present to pay creditors in 
full. It is believed that the reorganization will properly 
protect the rights and interests of creditors and stock- 
holders. 


Mrs. Adelaide M. Galli, president of the Peanut 
Specialty Co., Chicago, died recently. She was one of 
the few women heading a wholesale candy manufacturing 
firm, having succeeded to the presidency of Peanut 
Specialty Co. at the death of her husband, Joseph B. 
Galli, who founded the company some 20 years ago and 
who died several years ago. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. F. List, Evanston, Illinois, announce 
the birth of a daughter, Priscilla Louise, born September 
6. Mr. List is associate editor and advertising assistant 
of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


As a result of three years of effort by the Eastern 
Confectioners Traffic Bureau in which traffic managers 
of leading corn refining firms cooperated, candy manu- 
facturers throughout the eastern part of the U. S. will 
enjoy lower freight rates on unmixed corn syrup, be- 
ginning Sept. 15. The reduction will amount to 5c per 
100 lb. and will be applicable to tank car, tank truck 
and barrel shipments. 
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ndy 
oe We've Modernized Chocolate Equi 
ose e've Modernize ocolate Equipment 
OTABLE improvement in equipment, resulting in better 
products, has marked the past decade in the Chocolate In- 
dustry. That Lehmann has provided much of the improved 
equipment is in keeping with a tradition of more than 100 years. 
ndy The efficient five-ro!l Refiner, the Cracker and Fanner, the Cocoa 
by Liquor Mill and the Disc Conche, all give evidence of Lehmann 
; leadership in this field. More than that, these modern machines 
The indicate Lehmann’s understanding of chocolate-making problems, 
Mr and ability to solve many of them through better equipment. 
) F We offer the cooperation of our Techni- 
ent. cal Department on all matters of 
ndy chocolate-making machinery. 
J. M. Lehmann Company, Inc. LE 
Established 1834 
hi 250 West Broadway New York, N. Y. The Standard for Qual 
, e Stan it 
) ‘d One of the Lehmann units, The Cracker and Fanner. Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. in Machinery Since 1834 
an 
ank- a 
P P L Y I E L D N E W S facturers and shippers at F.D.A. hearing and advises in 
U F regard to labeling requirements. He is also available 
- for chemical research, analyses and certification. 
he FRITZSCHE EXECUTIVE <n 
f CHAMPION AIR TRAVELER 
e 0 - : i P SUGAR MARKET SKYROCKETS 
Dr. Ernest S. Guenther, chief research chemist of : : 7 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York flavor and essential No doubt impelled by the new European War, sugar 
oil concern, is fast achieving championship status, at has advanced 50 cents per hundred pounds since August 
at least in this Industry. as an air traveler. Early in July 31, according to reports from Lamborn & Co., New York. 
dis he returned to New York after an extended flying trip At the opening of the market on September 6, the No. 
oa through the West Indies, Central and South America 3 and No. 4 futures contracts immediately shot up 25 
eo which began on April 20. Places contacted on this trip points—the limit for the day. Buyers not only out- 
P sf) include: Jamaica, West Indies, Porto Rico, Island of numbered sellers, but there were actually no sellers after 
The Guadaloupe, Trinidad, Belem on the Amazon, Manaos, the opening, but hundreds of buyers. During the day 
Rio de Janeiro, Asuncion, Santiago, Lima, Peru, Ecua- — 
dor, Panama, Salvador, Guatamala, Mexico City, and \ 
from thence, back to New York. During his trip, Dr. 
j Guenther was most impressed by the flying facilities and 
4 efficient service offered all along the route of his journey. 
‘ed. After less than a month, Dr. Guenther again took off 
‘ed- ; ; ae “pale . 
lief on a flying trip, this time aboard Pan-American’s Clip- 
a per, Europe-bound. He expected to leave July 26, but 
ness ; " : ~ a 
+x owing to a mishap to one of the clippers in Azores, he 
os relinquished his space aboard the “Dixie Clipper” to 


ule. permit the airline to transport mechanics to Azores for 
repair of the damaged flying boat. Dr Guenther took 
later passage on a clipper leaving July 30. The objective 
of his latest journey is to visit his company’s plant in 
France. His earlier trip was taken to permit him to 





_ contact the centers of production of various flavors and 
Pa essential oils handled by his company. 
nut oer =. 
B. A new firm entering the chocolate coating field is the 
and Blommer Chocolate Co., Chicago, which has just been 
organized by Al J., Bernard and Henry Blommer, all 
of whom formerly were connected with the Ambrosia 
Chocolate Cc., Milwaukee. The firm’s plant is located 
- at 600 W. Kinzie street. 
- ven A Complete Pectin + 7; 
Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, Ohio, which specializes Product for Making \ to 
in rubber premiums extensively used by the confec- a : ‘NOTHING 
_ tionery industry, has opened an office in the Merchandise Jellied Candies 
e Mart, Chicago. to add 
nu- iebulicdseaie — on 
“wa Albert I. Kegan, formerly with the U.S. Food and SPEAS MFG. CO 
per Drug Administration and the Chemistry Faculty of 
ack Armour Institute, Chicago, has opened an office at 53 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Mr. Kegan represents manu- 
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D> RUM & 
QS) BUTTER 


A “tang-y" crisp flavor for your 


HARD CANDY & CREAM WORK 


When cooler weather comes, taste re-awakens, 
and this bracing flavor fits right into the season. 


Write For Working Sample 


James B. Long & Company, Inc. 


Chicago New York 
233 West Erie St. 415 Greenwich St. 




















HEADQUARTERS FOR 


AROMATICS of 


HIGHEST PURITY 


FOR USE IN FLAVORS 
GRAPE—Methyl Anthranilate 
STRAWBERRY—Methyl Fhenyl 
RASPBERRY—Aldehyde C 20 
PINEAPPLE—Isobutyl Furyl Propionate 
COCOANUT—Aldehyde C 18 
BUTTER FLAVOR—Diacetyl 

and numerous others 
Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead 
promptly answered. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


170 Varick St., New York 9S. Clinton St., Chicago 
907 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. Transportation Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cobec |i Brand 


HARD FATS FOR SUMMER USE 


Scientific hard coco- 
nut butters with a 
high melting point 


Glycidate 


will be 

















If you want to benefit 
the appearance, keep- 
ing qualities and high 








speed production of 
sange. Dry ote, sharp your candies in hot 
in break . . . neutral weather, write for 
flavor . . smooth aN specifications, samples, 
. workable. a hi : ete. 
For Coatings — Fillings — Centers 
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CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


CHOCOLATE 


TS 


339-361 


COMPANY 
NORTH FIFTH STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1897 
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there were not less than 1500 contracts of 50 tons 


each 


unsuccessfully bid for in the No. 4 contract and 1000 


contracts in the No. 3 contract—with no offerings. 


R. J. Turner, head of the dried egg division of Armour 
& Company, Chicago, has been placed in charge of the 
New York headquarters, it was announced recently. 
James Weber, formerly assistant advertising director of 
the company, was recently promcted to advertising di- 
rector for the company, with headquarters in Chicago. 


Charles W. Nordland, formerly with Franklin Sugars 
and the Wallerstein Laboratories, New York, known in 
the industry for his work in marketing the commercial 
prepartions of the enzymes invertase and diastase, is in 
charge of sales and development of the sweet potato 


of D. 


starch department 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scrivanich and Company 


Trade Winds Foods, Inc., New York, announce the 
addition to its staff of Clarence Shape, who was formerly 


with Wood & Selick, Inc. 


Members of the Callerman Brokerage Co., Ltd., 


Chi- 


cago, a number of their friends and customers, gave a 
farewell dinner recently to Miss Florence C. Muench, 
who on September 9, was married to Mr. John Nerad. 
Miss Muench was presented with a wrist watch by mem- 


bers of the firm. 


She has been associated with G. C. 


Callerman, as private secretary, for the past 18 years. 


Sharp rises in prices of flavors, essential oils and 
other raw materials and ingredients for candy making 


are being indicated since the outbreak of the 
European War. 


New 


While many of the countries of origin 


are unaffected by the War itself, the hazards of shipping 
as a result of submarine activity are having their effect 


on imported products. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





GENERAL BROKERAGE CO. 


539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 


416 Delaware Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Territory: Kans., Neb., Iowa, W. Missouri 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P.O. Box 3040—Sta. “A” 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
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ABVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 





A Problem In Cooperation 


ETTING candy from the manufacturer to the 
consumer means consideration of three different 
aspects of the problem, namely from the manu- 

facturer’s angle, from the wholesaler’s viewpoint, and 
from the retail dealer’s slant. Each of these viewpoints 
must be given individual study and each must be 
analyzed. Thus, the whole merchandising problem be- 
comes three-fold. 

A frequent difficulty in any discussion is getting people 
to accept advice. Often the manufacturer is faced with 
the problem of producing some advertising material 
which comes highly recommended and is known to be 
productive of good results. The manufacturer passes 
this on to the wholesaler and the wholesaler, in turn, gives 
it to the retail dealers. Then somewhere along the line, 
someone refuses to use it simply because he thinks it lacks 
effectiveness, regardless of what research has proven. It 
becomes apparent, then, that to launch a successful mer- 
chandising campaign, the first requirement is to be open- 
minded with respect to your point of view, and then, to 
exercise imagination and vision with respect to progress. 

Merchandising, as such, begins whenever there is a 
duty to the consumer, and this means that the retailer 
who is contacting the consumer must be the real concern 
of both wholesalers and manufacturers. Keep this re- 
tailer working for you, and half the battle is won. 

Manufacturer’s salesmen or the jobbers visit retail 
dealers of all kinds in their daily rounds, and any ideas 
which they see working well in one store can easily be 
transferred to another, if in the salesman’s opinion, the 
other store is set up to adopt the same plan or a variation 
of it. Retailers who have progressed are willing to ac- 
cept such ideas and put them to work. 

Concerns with national distribution put small fortunes 
into experimental work only for the purpose of finding 
out what the public wants and how it wants it. 

With regard to competitive relations, it is very difficult 
for the average manufacturer to realize that he is com- 
peting for a share of the consumer’s dollar. Too often 
the manufacturer gets the idea that his is the only mer- 
chandise tempting those pennies or dollars out of the 
pockets of the public. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, especially in view of the outstanding advertising 
job being done today, and the tempting ways in which 
even the drabbest merchandise is offered to the buyer. 

There are only two ways in which an individual can 
show his wealth; first, by conspicuous leisure, and then, 
by conspicuous goods. In other words, a man shows his 
wealth by having a great deal of time on his hands in 
which he can loaf or enjoy his hobbies, while on the 
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other hand, he may show his economic independence by 
the manner in which he lives, by the car he drives, by 
the food he eats, etc. 

Thus, we are interested in consumption and in the 
methods being used to get people who have sufficient 
means to purchase our product in increasing amounts, or 
at least regularly. Also, to get people who have so far 
resisted our efforts, to start the practice of buying our 
stuff. 

Naturally, competitive relationships established over a 
period of years have made the matter of cooperation 
an absolute essential. With difficulties presenting them- 
selves, such as the points of view which are negative to 
our company and our products—that candy is fattening, 
that candy will cause chronic ailments, such as diabetes, 
dental caries, etc. (all of which have been proven wrong) 
—cooperation, if only for defensive purposes, is absolute- 
ly essential, since an individual manufacturer cannot 
successfully combat these ideas alone. 

Yet, as long as the candy business remains purely on 
the defensive, it will never grow to its fullest parental 





As A Result of Co-operation From A Gum Manufacturer and the 

Manufacturer's Representative, This Retail Dealer is Showing A 

175 Per Cent Increase in Gum Sales, Indicating How Merchandis- 
ing Assistance Pay Dividends. 
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OLD TIMERS 


Do You Recognize Any of These Former Candy Salesmen? This 
Photo Was Taken About 1909, and Was Submitted by G. T. 
Peckham, National Candy Co., St. Louis. Only One of the Men 
On The Picture is Still Alive. Left to Right, Top Row: Frank 
Orsinger, Putnam Factory, Grand Rapids: E. W. Shanan (Still 
Living. in Chicago), Martin Dawson Co. and National Candy Co.; 
Harry Gregory, Putnam Factory. Center Row: Fred Smith, Gray 
Toynton & Fox, Detroit; J. W. Parkhurst, Martin Dawson Co. and 
Gray. Toynton, Fox. Bottom Row: G. M. (“Dode”) Webb, Peru 
Candy Co., Peru, Ind., and Veribrite Factory of National 
Candy Co., Chicago. 





strength. The strongest defense is a good offense, said 
a great football tactician. In this, of course, the Mer- 
chandising-Advertising campaign undertaken by the In- 
dustry over a year ago is a typical example of, yes, de- 
fensive tactics where necessary, but far more potently, 
of good offense, too. It should be continued and never 
left to die out completely. When it dies, your critics 
will again put you on the defensive, and it will be that 
much more difficult to regain good offensive momentum. 

It is unnecessary to point out, with respect to retailing 
of candy, that good display, good store layout in accord- 
ance with the quantity and quality of candy sold, proper 
price, proper service, and storekeeping in keeping with 
the candies being offered are absolute essentials. These 
various essentials must be checked constantly so that 
nothing will interfere with the normal procedure of 
candy sales. 

Retailers should spend a little of their own money in 
advertising and not expect the manufacturer to carry the 
entire load. After all, a shop with any character at all, 
builds up a clientele in its neighborhood and therefore 
has a much better opportunity to put a more personal 
touch in messages to the buying public than can the 
manufacturer who may be hundreds of miles away. Di- 
rect-by-mail advertising or small ads in publications 
reaching the area served are good and inexpensive media 
for the retailer. In this work, both the jobber and the 
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manufacturer’s representative should be willing to work 
with the dealer on ideas for his ads and on his “copy.” 
Of course, the brunt of national advertising or calling 
attention of the public generally to the products of the 
manufacturer must be the manufacturer’s responsibility. 
In general, there is too little outstanding national 
advertising being done by the candy producers today. 
True, the slogan posters of the Merchandising-Advertising 
campaign are plastered from one end of this country to 
the other, but too often these posters appear without any 
tie-up whatever with a specific firm or group of firms. 
To be effective, these posters should be sponsored in cer- 
tain trade areas by the firms who have or desire the 
largest distribution in that area. “Candy is delicious 
food,” but as a buyer, I want to know whose candy. 


Salesmanship, too, comes in for wide play in candy 
merchandising. How often we are disappointed upon 
coming into a store to find no sales person in evidence. 
How often under the same circumstances, do we find that 
if there is a sales person handy, this person is too busy 
with something else to give us much attention. Sugges- 
tion of allied goods is a primary sales technique in many 
stores, particularly those of the chain variety. Sugges- 
tive selling is not easy and many of us, as shoppers, dis- 
like it but research has proved again and again that very 
definite sales increases are directly traceable to a store- 
wide policy of constant suggestion of additional or re- 
lated items. It would seem that candy, too, would adapt 
itself to this method of selling, with resultant increases in 
volume for the manufacturer who insisted on it. The 
average candy retail dealer does not seem to realize the 
value of this type of sales psychology. It took the oil 
companies many years to sell the idea of suggestive sell- 
ing to its retailers, but today, hardly an oil station will 
let you get away without at least checking the oil in 
your crankcase. Why this insistence upon checking the 
oil? Well, simply because oil is the profit item, not 
gasoline. 


Store exteriors must come in for their share of atten- 
tion in this analysis of good candy merchandising. Re- 
search has shown, also, that people are attracted to 
bright, clean-looking stores with clean windows, good 
paint and a pleasing window display. There are still 
too many unattractive stores selling candy or displaying 
it in their windows and show cases. Here, certainly, 
is a spot where the manufacturer’s or jobber’s represen- 
tative can point out the obvious advantages of good 
storekeeping, especially in view of the present public in- 
terest in germs, sanitation, etc. Aside from the consid- 
eration of cleanliness, diversity, timeliness, color arrange- 
ment, and general attractiveness are important factors 
in attracting trade for your candies. Don’t feature the 
same display too long, don’t use a football window in 
spring, don’t use harsh colors in candy displays, and 
don’t over-display. Foolish? Take a look around your 
neighborhood some evening, and check the number of 
stores offering candy which offend against one or all of 
the principles listed. 


We must ever remember that in all cases our store 
windows perform one function, and one only, namely, 
to attract customers. We must create an interest and 
arouse a desire on the part of the public for our candies, 
and then devise some method of translating that interest 
or desire into positive action—in other words, into pur- 
chase of candy. Again, the retailer is the one who per- 
forms this task, but also again, it is the manufacturer’s 
representative or the jobber who must give ideas and 
assistance. 
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Candy is delicious food — wrap it carefully to maintain its whole- 
some goodness — and for goodness’ sake, use Riegel Papers. It 
takes repeat sales to build volume business, and repeat sales are 
based on taste-appeal—on the tasty goodness of your product when it 
tickles the customer's palate. Investigate the ability of Riegel Papers to 
help you accomplish this. 


We make over 130 standard lines—the widest selection of packaging 
papers available from any one source. Among them you are almost 
sure to find one that will provide exactly the combination of proper pro- 
tection, production efficiency and economy that your product needs. 
Write for samples of Riegel’s standard candy packaging papers, or tell 


us what you need. 
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Right Down the Retailer's Alley 


By G. A. EDDINGTON 


M OME-MADES” are essentially the retail manu- 
facturer’s province, but too many of us have 
forsaken this market which is tailor-made for 

our set-ups and have tried to compete with the whole- 
sale manufacturers on volume production lines. In my 
opinion, this is one of the outstanding mistakes character- 
izing the retail manufacturing industry today. It is 
probably traceable to the fact that it is much easier to 
run through a 500-pound batch which can be proceessed 
from start to finish with very little extra finesse than it 
is to create an outstanding small batch which requires 
painstaking care all the way through if it is to have 
that real “home made” character. 

Planning an acceptable home-made assortment is 
largely a matter of knowing the kind of pieces to make 
and how to pack them. The typical home-made pack 
must be laid out very differently from the usual assorted 
chocolates or straight-run numbers. 


Generally speaking, I believe the one-layer box is the 
most satisfactory, for one reason because undipped cand- 
ies have a tendency to give off moisture. In a two-layer 
box, with the bottom layer containing several pieces 
made from fondant, separated from the top layer by 
sheets of layerboard and waxed paper, the weight of the 
top layer is usually sufficient to squeeze these bottom 
fondant pieces out of shape, force out some of the moist- 
ure and thus, cause them to stick to the paper, dry out and 
become very dull-looking. Of course, the way to overcome 
this partially is to wrap each piece in the bottom layer 
in an individual wax wrapper. 
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George A. Eddington 


Home-made pieces offer a problem in packing (because 
of their great variety in size and shape) that is not as 
simple to overcome as in packing of chocolates. One 
method of making the packing less difficult is to exercise 
care in cutting the pieces, keeping in mind the fact that 
some degree of uniformity in size will make for easier 
and more satisfactory packing. Another method is to 
use a one-layer box, of course. This will give the home- 
mades an even spread, will be more easily to handle, and 
will be far more attractive in appearance, I think. A 
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box containing the following dimensions might be con- 
sidered ideal: 8 in to 10 in. long, 5 to 6 in. wide, and 
% to 1 in. deep. 

If the home-made assortment is to look its best, “spread” 
is an important element to consider. Sometimes when 
the sizes permit, the pieces may be placed in orderly 
rows. Boxes so arranged are easy to pack and present a 
very fine appearance. On the other hand, packages in 
which the pieces are fitted-in like the various parts of a 
jig-saw puzzle can be made just as attractive and less 
stilted than the box which is packed in straight, even 
rows, if careful consideration is given to the arrangement 
of colored pieces. For the most pleasing effect, you must 
not place all pieces of the same color together in one 
group, but scatter them throughout, or arrange them in 
combinations that will be pleasing to the eye. Also, cup 
each piece. I have seen some good effects from the use 
of vari-colored cups for vari-colored pieces, but here, 
too, care must be taken that the general color scheme 
does not become garish. In addition, keep the general 
surface level of the candies as even as possible. Nougats 
and toffees should be cupped separately, but in the cases 
of smaller, non-sticky pieces, two or more can be put 
into one cup. 

An attractive one-layer box can be made up by plac- 
ing the candies in rows, each row containing one type 
of candy. The size of the different pieces should not 
vary greatly. Chocolate creams, running about 25 to 27 
pieces to the pound, homemades of about the same size, 
and bon bons about 28 to the pound, will match up well 
in size and will pack nicely. Use chocolate colored cups 
for the chocolate pieces and white cups for the home- 
mades. A wax paper in about 25-lb. weight will make a 
good wax liner that will not wrinkle or tear easily, and 
will keep the candies in excellent. In home-made assort- 
ments it is not necessary to use outside wrappers designed 
for protection against climate or weather, since the in- 
ference is that this type of candy is made for immediate 
sale and the batches are of such size as to make it possible 
to make a new one each day or every other day, as de- 
mand requires. 


Packing materials for this class of confections are in- 
expensive and the 70 to 80 cent assortments can be at- 
tractively packaged at very nominal cost. A package in 
subdued tones of brown, white, or suitable pastel com- 
binations is quite satisfactory. Bright colors, somehow 
or other, just do not seem to tie-in well with the home- 
made assortment; hence, the suggestion that subdued 
colors be used on the box covering. 


Perhaps the most important question to consider is that 
of the assortment itself. In other words, what numbers 
should be included in a typical home-made assortment, 
and what should be omitted. It is difficult to suggest, 
since different localities have different preferences in 
home mades. Here is an assortment which, in my 
opinion, makes up into a well-balanced package: 

Chocolates: Butter creams, fruit creams, Dutch creams, 
peanut taffy, butterscotch, hard nougats or nougatines, 
butter taffy dipped or undipped, jellies and a cordial. 
Incidentally, rough chocolates, that is, chocolates without 
stroking, look better in the “home made” package. 

Home-mades: Caramels, nougat rolls, wrapped molasses 
or butterscotch, nut marshmallows, nut chews, coconut 
and molasses coconut pieces, and fudge pieces of different 


kinds. 


Certainly, such an assortment contains sufficient variety 
to please most any taste. As for the individual pieces, 
cream centers should be of the soft, flowy type, while 
butter creams should be stiffer. Hard and chewy centers 
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CELLOPHANE USERS 


... WHO ARE HAND WRAPPING 
Onvestigate 
this 


PETERS 
CELLOPHANE 
SHEETING 
AND 
STACKING 
MACHINE 


and save 
10-25 % 
of cost 


Purchase your cellophane in 
rolls and cut to desired size 
sheets from 2” to 24” wide x 
3” to 28” long on this fully 
aut tic thi . 
When Stacker Table is filled, machine auto- 
matically stops. No operator is required. Ma- 
chine is portable, operates from electric light 
secket and requires floor space of only 3’x4’ Slitter, Counter 
and Electric Eye Attachment furnished if desired. 


Ask us to send you complete information. It will be a 
pleasure to do so promptly without obligation. 









PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








STICKS 


ALL SIZES 





/ 


| F very ONE the exact duplicate of the 
other—perfect uniformity of size and 
smoothness—square cut ends, free from 
burrs. 
SUPERIOR CANDY STICKS are made from 
the highest quality white birch, turned by 
master craftsmen in our own factories. Their 
amazing uniformity makes them ideal for 
use on your high-speed automatic pop 
machines. 
WRITE NOW for a generous batch of 


samples—in any size! 


Superior DoweLCo. 


436 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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AT LAST! 


IN LAYMAN’S LANGUAGE 


—_@—_ 


How to Meet 
the Lableing and Packaging 


Reguicements 


of the new 


‘Food, Drug E Cosmetic Act 


-——@—_- 


A special loose-leaf Portfolio containing the New Law 
in simple every-day language which any business man can 
follow and understand with ease. Also, all subsequent 
rulings. Arranged in three sections: 1. Clear-cut story 
of the labeling requirements. 2. Digest of Regulations to 
date, with pertinent marginal explanations. 3. Supple- 
mentary material. 


In addition to the Portfolio containing all the informa- 
tion up to this time, you will be kept in touch with latest 
development through regularly-issued Special Supplemen- 
tary Bulletins indexed for quick reference and perforated 
to fit the Portfolio. 


SIMPLIFIED LOW COST ILLUSTRATED 


Here you obtain valuable and helpful information show- 
ing how to avoid costly risk as well as needless labeling 
expense. Here is an answer to questions of your rights 
and also your liabilities — explicit, decisive, brief, and 
to the point. Even though an extension of the effective 
date of the New Law has been granted you will still need 
plenty of assistance in complying. 


You do not have to be a lawyer to understand the text. 
You do not have to pay fancy fees to obtain quick, de- 
pendable legal information. This Portfolio was prepared 
by legal experts who have studied the Law from all angles 
and have checked carefully with the authorities in Wash- 
ington. 


Edited and Published by the 
Hamer Publishing Company’s Legal Research Division. 


PRICE FOR PORTFOLIO AND $ 00 
BULLETIN SERVICE TO 19 
JAN. |, 1940, CASH ONLY 


Order from 
Book Sales Dept. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
71 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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eat better when made in small pieces. 
to the undipped taffies, fudges, etc. 
Home-mades require close watching at all times, be- 
cause they deteriorate quickly. It is better to make small 
batches. It is exactly this condition which makes the 
home-made varieties and assortments so adaptable for 
the retail manufacturer, and less attractive for the whole- 
sale candy plant. Where the retail manufacturing plant 
is serving a large number of stores, the manufacturer 
must keep a close check on merchandise sent out to the 
various retail outlets, to keep the goods moving and to 
prevent overstocking. One good way to keep a check 
on the goods is to date the boxes, although in set-ups I 
have been with for the most part, our delivery records 
revealed the information as to how much of a certain 
type of goods was sent out to this or that store each day. 


Following are a few fundamentals to be remembered 
if you want to develop a successful line of home-mades 
for your retail set-up: 

1. Make small batches. 

2. Make “home-made” chocolates. This means hand- 
rolled centers. Your standard production line of choco- 
lates will not do. 

3. Individual pieces should run to small, rather than 
to large size. 

4. Use the best of ingredients and the very best flavors. 

5. If you include pieces rolled in chopped nuts or 
coconuts, be sure to wrap each piece individually with 
wax paper, so that the nut particles or coconut do not 
scatter throughout the box. 

6. If bon bons are included, they should be crystallized. 

7. Remember that you are dealing with a very perish- 
able line, and that therefore you must use infinite care in 
manufacture, packaging and handling. Good home- 
mades are very popular and a good profit line, and there- 
fore worth all the careful attention you can give them. 


This also applies 





A.R.C. MEETS IN NEW YORK 


According to an announcement from headquarters in 
Chicago, the Associated Retail Confectioners of America 
will hold their 1940 Convention at the Pennsylvania 
hotel, New York, June 3 to 5, 1940. 


National Adhesives Corporation, New York, is now 
known as the National Starch Products Co., following a 
meeting of directors at which the name change was dis- 
cussed and voted upon. 


Sta-Warm Electric Co., Ravenna, Ohio, announces its 
new Bag End Sealer, which has been designed to seal 
bags made of Goodyear’s new product Pliofilm. 


Stokes and Smith Co., manufacturers of filling, pack- 
aging and wrapping machinery in Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently issued a folder called “Packagers Digest” in 
which information on the company’s line of packaging 
equipment is given. 





C. Doering & Son, Inc., Chicago, have recently ac- 
quired from the Automat Molding and Folding Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, the entire assets of the Automat Company, 
pertaining to the manufacture and sale of butter pack- 
aging equipment. The new organization will and is now 
operating under the name Automat Packaging Machine 
Works”, division of C. Doering & Son, Inc., will con- 
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good “pops” better. 


82 N. Main St. 











HOW TO INCREASE SALES 


and LOWER Costs with 
MAINE WHITE BIRCH CANDY STICKS 


Their extra whiteness gives your “pops” a cleaner, more appetizing appearance and 
INCREASES their sales appeal. 

Their smoothness, uniformity and strength eliminate costly shutdowns due to clogging. 
This means LOWER production costs. BESTIX make 
Sold direct from the factory to you. 


FREE. We'll gladly send you a generous 
supply of samples to try out in your ma- 
chines. Give us sizes you use. Write today. 


MAINE SKEWER & DOWEL CO. 


























Farmington, Maine 














tinue to use the Automa plant in Toledo, under the 
management of J. P. Aldrich. It is expected that the 
Automat packaging line of machinery will be expanded 
outside of the butter industry. 





In inviting companies in the packaging field to send 
representatives to the First Annual Meeting of the Pack- 
aging Institute, President William M. Bristol stated that 
the Institute which now comprises packaging produc- 
ion, machinery and supplies divisions, will consider the 
formation of a fourth, or designers, division. Recent 
additions to membership of the Institute include: F. 5. 
Leinbach, Riegal Paper Co., New York, and A. D. Pen- 
ick, S. P. Penwick & Co., New York. 


The 10th Annual Packaging Exposition and Confer- 
ence will be held from March 26 to 29, 1940, at the 
Hotel Astor in New York, according to an announce- 
ment by the American Management Association, sponsor 
of the event. 


A check-list of all information which must be in- 
cluded on labels under the New Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Law is being offered free by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, to all who request it on their company 
stationery. 


Robert N. Amster has become general sales manager 
for New Foods, Inc., Chicago. The company manu- 
facturers a patented line called “Candy-Trix”, a. cereal 
confection. J. L. Kellog is president of the firm. 





FOOD-DRUG LAW 
REGULATIONS CHANGED 


Changes in the general regulations promulgated under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and published 
in the Federal Register of Dec. 28, 1938, have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Regulation (c) under section 502(d) has been changed 
in accordance with an act of June 23, 1939, which re- 
quires the declaration of the names, and quantities or 
proportions, instead of the names, quantities, and per- 
centages of the habit-forming drugs enumerated in section 
502(d) of the Act. This new regulation was made 
necessary by the passage of an amendment to the Act 
approved June 23, which changed the text of the statute 
so as to require a label declaration of the name, quantity 
or proportion of certain specified drugs, instead of the 
name, quantity and percentage. The same amendment 
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ee the new labeling provisions of the Act until 
Jan. 1, 1940, as well as the requirement that none but 
U. S. ‘cortified coal tar colors may be used in foods, 
drugs and cosmetics. The amendment also authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to issue a regulation further 
a. some of the requirements of the new statute 
until Jan. 1, 1940, under certain conditions. 


Frank O’Connor, founder of the Laura Second candy 
store chain in Canada and the Fanny Farmer Candy 
Shops in the U. S., died recently in Toronto after more 
than a year’s illness. He was 54 years old. The first 
store of the chain which was to make a multi-millionaire 


of Mr. O’Connor, was opened in Toronto in 1913. 











IDEAL weehiwes 
FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wuninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 166 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 












WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. U.S. A. 
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ENJOY SOME EVERY DAY.” 
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GOOD TASTE IN RIGHT CLOTHES MAKES DEMAND 
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MAIL EXCHANGE — 


(Continued from page 27) 


a formula for divinity. Could a fluffy center be made with my 
equipment, and if so, could you suggest a formula? Finally, I 
have heard that some companies gas their nuts to prevent insect 
infestation. Would you tell me if such nuts can be purchased 
or if not, what type gas is used?—H. J. D., Utah. 


Reply: Here is a formula for divinity, called Light Mazzetta 
Cream: 50 lb. sugar, 30 lb. unmixed corn syrup, 10 lb. invert 
sugar. Cook to 285° F. Dissolve one pound egg albumen in 
about 1% quarts of water. Put in beater with light mazzetta 
cream and beat for about 20 minutes. Then take the 285° batch 
and beat into the egg whites. This will give you a nice light 
cream. Malted milk can be put into the body of the batch. If 
this formula is not suitable, here is another suggestion: 50 
lb. sugar, 20 lb. unmixed corn syrup. Cook to 245° F. and pour 
on beater. Make a fondant out of this. For the divinity, remelt 
the cream and put in one-half of the mazzetta. You then have 
the divinity. Nuts (any kind) can be added, and also cocoa 
powder. As for the gassed nuts, any reputable house can furnish 
you with nuts which have been gas-treated to prevent infestation. 





LABELING BULK GOODS 


We produce caramels and nougats which are individ- 
ually wrapped, but are packaged and shipped in boxes 
of 72-count and 120-count. Is it necessary for each 
individual piece to be labeled with all the information 
about name, address, ingredients, etc., required for other 
confectionery goods? Our particular anxiety is caused 
by the fact that these pieces are displayed by the dealer 
without the carton or shipping box, which, of course, 
contains the information required by the New Food and 
Drug Law.—H., Chicago. 

Reply: These caramels and nougats are considered 
bulk goods and need not be individually labeled, provided 
the information by the Food and Drug Law is on the 
carton or box. This rule applies, even though your 
goods is taken from the box before display and sale by 
the dealer. 


HAS INTERESTING STORY 


‘A small manufacturer whose ambition is ‘to put out a box 
of candy to retail at sixty cents, the finest in town,’ asked 
me to furnish him with a list of items, which would be suit- 





CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 
AND 
NETTINGS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


JAMES THOMPSON & CO., INC. 
112° Prince St.—NEW YORK 
125 W. Hubbard St.—CHICAGO 











able for such a box. I am wondering if you can furnish me 
with a list of items? 

“I presume a box retailing for 60c should cost the dealer 
about 40c. This being so, how would you break down the 
40c. That is, how much should be allowed for raw materials to 
produce the candies, how much for the package, labor, dis- 
tribution, etc. On a 50c seller how high should one go on the 
price paid for chocolate coating? I prefer the fmished piece 
to be at least 30% coating. 

“I just want a general outline approximating the subject. 
I have my own ideas, but prefer yours also as you no doubt 
have the greater experience and knowledge along these lines. 
I am receiving the magazine regularly and find it interesting 
and enlightening, long may it prosper.” 

(Signed) H. E. M., Mackinac Island, Michigan. 


Reply: We do not believe the finest candy in town can be made 
to sell at less than 80c per pound. 

However, based on your 40c figure we would divide the 
cost down as follows: Candy (ingredients) 22c; Cost of dip- 
ping 3c; Cost for kitchen 2c; Cost of box 3c, The box of 
candy would contain caramels, bonbons and kisses, etc. This 
would allow you about 10c for nut pieces. The coatings should 
cost about l6c, and 30% to 35% coating can be used. 


“THE BILLBOARD” 

We would like your permission to reprint, in part or in full, 
in our vending machine department of “The Billboard,” the 
article “Mechanical Merchandising—Has It A Right To Exist,” 
which appeared in your March issue—W. W. H., Chicago. 


Reply: This is your authority to reprint, in part or in full, 
the article on Mechanical Merchandising, in a coming issue of 
“The Billboard.” We shall appreciate your giving our publica- 
tion the usual courtesy credit line and sending us a copy of the 
issue in which this appears. 


WRAPPERS - 


CARTON DESIGN 


eLAYOUT 
e LETTERING 
e DESIGN 











H. CARLISLE THOMAS 


1143A THE MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


PHONE SUPERIOR 5380 & 





Official Bulletin 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


69 rue Ducale 
Brussels, Belgium 





Annual Subscription 











SUPPLIERS 


A display advertisement in 
this small space will accom- 


Write for Information 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
30 belgas Daily News Building—CHICAGO, ILL. 


CANDY TIED WITH 
Means 


of the % Keep your sales story ac- IBBONS “™ "More Sales 
. tive—continually—in the vast Se Gene Sees soe te Oe 
International Office market for confectionery Middle West 
for equipment and materials. Satin — Messaline—Tinsel— 


French Chiffon—Novelty and 


Printed Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 
—Ready-Made Bows and 
plish it at low cost. Rosettes. 


Immediate delivery—High in 
quality—Low in price 





R.C.TaFT Co. 


429 W. RANDOLPH Sr. CHICAGO 
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BUYERS’ 


“CANDY ANDY” 


CANDY PACKAGING 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 





Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, 
in the market, and we will see that you are supplied with 
complete information about them, or that a salesman 


contacts you. 


"CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY 
Bag Making and Filling 
Cartoning 
Sealing 
Sheet Cutters 
Staplers 
Tying 
Wrapping 
Bar 
Box 
Individual 
Open Boats (Group) 
Pop 


MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 


Bags 
Cellophane 
Glassine 
Pliofilm 
Wax Paper 
Other 


Baskets 





(Specify Type) 





Box Findings 
Cups 
Dividers 
Doilies 
Lace 
Liners 
Padding 


Cans 





Cartons, Shipping 
Egg 
(Specify Size and Type) 
Jars, Glass 
Lithography 
Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Avenized 
Coated 
Dpping 
Foil 
Glassine 
Novelty 
Parchment 
Pliofilm 
Shredded 
Tissue 
Transparent Cellulose 
Waxed 
Wrapping 


Re-Use Containers 

(Specify Type) 
Sales Aids 

Display Containers 
Display Materials 
Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 
Sales Boards 
Salesmen's Cases 


Show Cases 


Sticks’, Sucker 
Trimmings 

Cellulose Tape 

Cord 

Labels 

Ribbon 

Seals 
Miscellaneous Items 





C Have Salesman Call 


Company 





Street _... 








By 





Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 
the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 


‘ndividual firm, by the owner. 
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CANDY WORKER “TYPICAL” 
OIL COMPANY STOCKHOLDER 


In celebrating its Gol- 
den Anniversary on June 
18, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana recently 
issued and sent out to its 
100,000 stockholders a 
brochure titled “A Stock- 
holder Speaks.” What 
makes the brochure inter- 
esting to this industry is 
the fact that the letter re- 
produced inside the bro- 
chure and the picture on 
the cover are from and of 
Harry R. Foster, 2225 
East 70th St., Chicago, 
who is a cost accountant 
for the Curtiss Candy 
Company. In his letter to 
Edward G. Seubert, president of the oil company, 
prompted by the company’s anniversary, Mr. Foster 
states his belief that “stockholders can be of assistance 
both as customers and as unofficial salesmen,” and he 
asks his fellow-stockholders to “make a special point of 
boosting their company’s interest in this Fiftieth An- 
niversary year.” A typical “at-home” photo of Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster was shown on the cover of the 
pamphlet. It is reproduced herewith. Of the au- 
thor of the letter, the pamphlet says: “Harry R. Foster’s 
share in the ownership of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) was originally acquired by his father by ex- 
change of stock in the Ingalls Oil Co., Detroit, for stock 
in the Standard of the 80’s. The son inherited his stock 
in 1907. In 1912, when it was split into the shares of 
the various subsidiaries, Mr. Foster became one of the 
6.078 individual stockholders among whom the direct 
ownership of Standard of Indiana was divided. 





“Mr. Foster’s Job as cost accountant for a large candy 
company keeps him busy from 8:30 in the morning to 
5 p.m. Saturdays and Sundays he relaxes at his fireside 
with one of his many pipes, or gets out for pistol shoot- 
ing or fishing, which are his favorite recreations. He and 
Mrs. Foster are grandparents.” 


“INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF CACO AND CHOCOLATE” 


A recent issue of Gordian, German sweets trade publi- 
cation, announces the imminent publication of an “Inter- 
national Bibliography of Cacao and Chocolate.” The 
article directs to Cacao and Chocolate experts all over the 
world an invitation to participate in this bibliography 
by sending to the compiler anything which they have 
written or published concerning Cacoa or Chocolate, or 
both, this to be included in the bibliography. Also, 
house organs, anniversary booklets, annual reports, lab- 
oratory reports, and anything pertaining to the two 
subjects, whether published or not, are desired. Where 
such material is complete, but as yet unpublished, the 
manuscript will, if desired, be returned to the author 
after perusal by the compiler of the bibliography. All 
material is to be sent to: Internationale Kakao- und 
Schokolade-Bibliographie (Wolf Mueller), Berlin—Frie- 


denau, Taunusstrasze 27. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS — 
(Continued from page 32) 


same. We are, in short, whether we realize it or not, 
students of the sociology of knowledge, belief, and con- 
duct. There are few, if any, areas of human experience 
towards which we can safely assume an attitude of un- 
concern. I know of no field of inquiry where vision, 
imagination and insight are so vitally necessary. 


Whatever makes for more precise and objective observation 
must be put down for scientific advance. It is certainly true, 
too, that the more accurate methods of measurement help to 
increase the possibility of control. Studies by the psychologists, 
and by political scientists and sociologists represent notable 
contributions to the study of public opinion. Psycho-metrics and 
socio-metrics are well on their way to becoming a rigorously 
scientific as physics and chemistry. 

Of course, the increasing use of the scientific method has its 
dangers. The refinements of method too often lead to a 
progressive narrowing of the field of vision and yield increas- 
ingly precise descriptions of what is superficial, or fragmentary, 
or both. We are likely to ask only how? how many? or how 
much? and are quite shy of asking why? and more particularly, 
to what purpose? We tend to be too content to attribute im- 
portance to what is measurable, merely because it happens to 
be measurable. There is an unfortunate tendency also to 
assume that verbal opinions have a one-to-one relation to at- 
titudes—that what a man says at any given time is an accurate 
representation of what he feels, or what he will do at some 
future time. The public relations counsel must inquire into the 
foundations, both material and psychological, of civilization and 
the dynamic forces which give it life. Only by this method can 
we judge the future. Public relations is the study of any busi- 
ness and its contacts with the public, in an effort to interpret 
the public to business and business to the public. The mechani- 
cal method through which this interpretation is carried out is 
publicity. 

Any trade organization, such as the National Confectioners 
Association, seeking to solve problems within the industry, and 
gather together in a cooperative effort to solve mutual problems, 
is going to find headaches within headaches. Taking one ques- 
tion alone, the matter of the growth of regulatory power of the 
Federal government. In the consumer fiield, the Federal Trade 
Commission powers are extended to include not only regulation 
of “trade practices” within industries, but competition affecting 
prices, sales discounts, advertising, allowances, etc. The Robin- 
son-Patman, and the Walsh-Healy bills aim at equalizing compe- 
tition. The power of government is invoked to protect small or 
marginal producers against larger and more efficient industrial 
units. 

Stockholders—All future financing for industrial corporations 
is now dependent upon government approval. Not only is the 
aim to enforce stricter provisions of financial trusteeship upon 
managements for the benefit of stockholders, but under the 
powers granted the SEC, the FDIC, and the Federal Reserve 
Board, virtually complete government control over capital 
markets is established. The influence of the private banker and 
the commercial bank in determining cooperate financial or 
operating policy is greatly lessened. 

Employees—Government supports the collective bargaining, 
and for the ‘unionization of industry” raises new and far reach- 
ing problems. Political influences are injected, which, through 
log-rolling, favoritism, or pressure, greatly complicate employee 
and employer relationships. Operation of the labor relations 
of the Social Security Board likewise raises new difficulties in 
the control of manufacturing cost, the maintenance of morale 
and plant discipline, and of free competition within industries. 


When a laborer goes into the shop where he works, he passes 
from an easy-going democratic life into one of strict, almost 
military discipline. He is deprived of any choice whatever. He 
becomes a cog in a vast impersonal machine. The faster the 
mechanization of industry proceeds, the more exacting is the task 
laid upon those who must keep pace with these new and 
ingenious devices that never experience fatigue. He knows 
nothing of the special problems of the manufacturer, which in 
a different sphere makes the employer equally the victim of the 
same forces that press onward so restlessly. 


There is created within the wage earner an irrational resent- 
ment which is rigidly repressed when he is at work. Today 
the major outlets for that resentment are to be found only in 
politics and in joining the CIO. Both are, basically, protests 
against the boss and the machine. Protests which spring from 
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hurt self-esteem. There is an important psychological distinc- 
tion in the fact that under assembly line production, the machine 
and not the man sets the pace of performance. 


Mr. Lewis and his CIO offer, in addition to job protection, 
an emotional escape. To the tender of the machine he promises 
what seems the only means by which the machine is again re- 
— to the status of the tool instead of being the master of the 
worker. 


This slowly growing resentment is further intensified by the 
fact that management has now become, so far as the employee 
is concerned, remote and impersonal. Similarly, the use of 
incentive systems by which foremen and superintendents are 
paid extra compensation for exceeding given quotas, tend to 
aggravate rather than lessen friction between workers and the 
supervisory staff. Obviously, this is a problem which business 
needs to solve before all the attitudes and all the loyalties of 
the wage earner are absorbed by politics and the CIO. 


“Multiple Management” is a device which sets up a junior 
executive board, giving the worker and wage earner an oppor- 
tunity to regard and pass on the problems of management. It 
puts the worker behind the boss’ desk for a while. It is not 
practical for absorption by each and every business, but the 
basic idea is a sound one. I have seen, in the case of an 
airline company, which has been careful in its public relations, 
a protest by the pilots to their union leader, that a certain course 
of action was obviously unfair to the company. 


No profit-sharing plan should be adopted unless alternative 
ways of spending the money have been carefully explored, and 
it has been decided there is no may which promises to yield as 
great a return in the form of better moral and increased 
efficiency. There should be sound personnel policies, developed 
by the top executives in writing and made known to all em- 
ployees. These policies should cover all matters of human 
relations, including employment, transfer, promotion, demotion, 
lay-off, re-employment, discharge, disability, death, retirement, 
wages, hours, overtime, leaves, vacations, training, safety, health, 
individual grievances, collective negotiations, public relations, and 


and the like. 


The management staff from the top level to the immediate 
supervisors of the rank and file must be trained to translate these 
policies into appropriate, executive behavior. 

Business, making an honest effort to clean house is not given 
a great deal of assistance by government. We are today in the 
hands of a government which uses propaganda ruthlessly and 
efficiently to gain its own end. Among the current miscon- 
ceptions which have come out of Washington are those which 
have influenced the public, particularly, the laboring class, that 
business and industrial leaders are all money-hungry mounte- 
banks who will think nothing of selling them out for the sake 
of personal gain. 


There is an indication that New Deal reforms have at least 
temporarily stopped. Along with this has come the vain hope, 
that the trend toward socialization cannot only be stopped, but 
can be turned back, and that we can go back to the Coolidge 
simplicity of the past. Don’t believe that, not even for a 
minute. Business today had better direct its special organized 
pressure groups toward stopping reform until we can digest 
what has been set before. As far as public opinion goes, it 
should go further. Some of these reforms even the Tories must 
admit are good. The quarrel lies in their administration. 

The business today that accomplishes its spring cleaning be- 
fore the deadline dates of the Pure Food and other bills, and 
which does a little additional decorating beyond the mandatory 
terms of the lease and then invites the public to a house 
warming, is going to have good neighbors in stockholders, 
government, labor and consumers. 


According to a rcent issue of Poor’s Surveys, earnings 
of confectionery companies in 1939 should be better 
than for 1938. High labor costs and taxes no doubt 
will be offset by continued low commodity prices, says 
the bulletin and continues that “although sugar prices 
have advanced, they have not risen sufficiently to affect 
seriously profit margins of the companies. In the March 
quarter, candy sales showed the usual seasonal decline. 
On the other hand, they were greater than those in the 
corresponding 1938 period.” 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Baus- 

man Decorator No. 3 for 24” En- 
rober, makes imitation hand _ strings 
automatically: 1 Bausman Chocolate 
Refiner with 2 chocolate Mixing 
Kettles connected: A Rose Twist End 
Wrapping Machine for caramels or 
hard candy, capacity 750 pieces per 
minute, rectangular shape: 1 Six Ft. 
Ball Cream Beater Racine Make: 2 
250-Ib. Chocolate Remelt Kettles, belt 
drive; 1 Hand Roll center machine 
made by Harry L. Friend, plates 
10x 14”, 5 sets of plates for different 
shapes: Chase Candy Company, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 





FOR SALE: Rebuilt and guaranteed 

viscolizers and homogenizers, all 
sizes. With or without new sanitary 
heads and valves. Write for bulletin 
and prices. Otto Biefeld Company, 
Watertown, Wis. 





FOR SALE: Light specialty food 

manufacturing business for sale. 
Good opportunity. Address H8396 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: One 

four pot Conge, steel bottom $300; 
One six foot Chaser $400; One three 
roll Triple Mill, dia. 36” $300 f. o. b. 
a Pacific Coast port, crating extra. All 
manufactured by National Equipment 
Co. Splendid condition. Address G7397 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: For im- 
mediate disposal: One simplex Gas 
Cooker, two kettles; one 4 x Frick 
Ammonia Compressor with high side, 
automatic controls, 15 feel coils, 7% 
HP motor, equipment complete; One 
14 foot Conveyor, 2 HP motor. Can 
buy at your price—Must have the 
space. This machinery located in East. 
Address F6392 c/o THe Manv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 1 Dugan Popcorn Ma- 

chine in excellent condition. The 
machine has a capacity of 30 Ibs. of 
Popcorn per hour and was only in 
service for three months. Will 
sacrifice for immediate sale. Address 
E5391 c/o The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago. Illinois. 


FOR SALE: One Package Machinery 
Automatic Cough Drop Packing and 
Wrapping Equipment. For further de- 
tails write G7395 c/o THe MANv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Stand- 

ard 38” engrossing and polishing 
revolving pans. Address G7292 c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR 


ment 


SALE: One National Equip- 
Rotating Packing Table, com- 
plete with motor. Like new. Ad- 
dress F6396 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Two 

18” gas stoves one DC blower. One 
Model F1 Simplex flat bag making 
machine. One cocoanut shredder. Two 
four-pot and two—three pot tables, 
each pot 10” diameter by 6” deep for 
fifty pounds steam pressure. One Dern 
Cutter with 24’ metal tunnel. One 
6’ York Batch Roller, DC motor, 
Eighteen nougat pans 12”x32”. Ad- 
dress C3399 c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Burk- 

hard Vacuum Cooker; 600 Ibs. 
Capacity ; complete with steam pump. 
Recently reconditioned by Burkhardt. 
$450.00 crated. Address F63915, THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: Racine 

Pop machine with penny moulds. 
Four ton ice machine. Gas furnace 
with blower and motor. Hard candy 
tables with metal tops. Slab rods. Sell 
or trade. H. L. Feldman, 2500 W. 
25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE: For 

sale Bunn tying machine. Cross way 
and single combinatiton. In __per- 
fect condition. Harry L. Diamond, 
1411 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





FOR SALE: One Rex Cream Center 

Maker Type C. Cap. 60 lb. fon- 
dant, 56 pieces. Price to quick buyer 
$100 cash. Address C33913 c/o The 
$100 cash. Address C33913 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE, complete modern candy 

plant located in Cambridge, Mass. 
Must dispose, at sacrifice, of entire 
plant, including machinery, equipment 
also real estate (can be purchased or 
rented very cheap). Ready for opera- 
tion with all necessary equipment for 
making a complete line of caramels, 
fudge, hard candies, chocolate coated 
goods, marshmallows, nougats, etc. All 
modern machinery in excellent condi- 
tion, some of which has been installed 
in the last year. 

Building is 6 stories of the latest 
type. Floor space measuring approx- 
imately 66 x 150, 10,000 sq. ft. per 
floor, electric elevator 4000 Ib. cap. 11 
ft. ceiling height, 100 Ib. sprinkler 
svstem. 

Two high pressure boilers, 125 H. 
P., each, two refrigerating machines, 
52-ton cap. and 30 ton cap. each, air 
conditioning about % of the building. 

Equipped with conveyors and chutes 
for economical handling of raw, in 
process and finished materials. 

Ample supply of skilled labor, low 
taxes, excellent shipping facilities and 
many other advantages that make this 
the ideal plant. Real opportunity for 
responsible party who will act quickly. 
For further information, WRITE OR 
WIRE, Address F63916, The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. 
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